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Who (or Whom) Are You For? 


NDER the benign and relaxing influence of 

Bergan Evans,’ the non-prescriptive grammar- 
ian, your editor recently mailed a Kappan readership 
survey to some 800 of the brethren in which this 
irrelevant—and doubtfully grammatical—question 
appeared: “As of today, who would you prefer to 
see elected president of the U.S. next fall?” 

Inevitably, one respondent (an English teacher and 
Reed College graduate who wants Stevenson—whom 
else?) circled the “who” and wrote the correction 
in the margin. 

For us, this incident is rife with symbolism and 
significance. For example, it calls up images of 
English teachers down through the ages, sharpening 
their goose quills or red pencils in lonesome one- 
bedroom apartments and achieving catharsis in the 
approved manner. It is such teachers who are subjects 
of the classic spoof reproduced on the following page. 

But more of this later. What you really want to 
know now is, who would Phi Delta Kappans like 
to see elected president next fall? We might as well 
take time out and tell you. Of the first 200 re- 
spondents, seventy-five say Nixon, although several 
admit they don’t particularly like him. It’s just that 
they were born Republicans. Thirty-seven vote for 
Stevenson, twenty-five for Kennedy, nine for John- 
son, seven for Humphrey, seven for Rockefeller, six 
for Symington, two for either Nixon or Kennedy, etc. 

We are for Stevenson and we'd settle for Humph- 
rey, but we don’t expect to get either. OK, then, 
Kennedy. Or Bowles. 

Now that we have the ear of good Democrats, 
at least, let us return to the originai topic. But first 
may we suggest an interesting hypothesis, that the 
vast majority of Republicans are potential or incipient 
prescriptive grammarians while most Democrats lean 
toward the descriptive side, even though they may 
never have heard the term. (The Reed College grad- 
uate is an exception, of course.) We offer this 
hypothesis free of copyright as a topic for doctoral 
investigation by a student of personality who likes 
linguistics but is politically unbiased. 





2 See “Grammar for Today,” March, 1960, Aslantic. Says Evans, 
When the pronoun occurs at the beginning of a question, people 
who speak natural, fluent, literary English use the nominative, regard- 
less. They say ‘Who did you give it to?’ not ‘Whom did you give 
it to?’ But the semilicerate, intimidated and bewildered, are mouth- 
ing such ghastly utterances as a recent headline in a Chicago news- 


Paper: ““WHOM’S HE KIDDING?” 


OR the past ten years or more English teachers 

have been debating the implications of prescrip- 
tive versus descriptive grammar, and occasionally 
the debate spills over into the popular press (as in the 
Evans article we have referred to, which was a reply 
to a mistitled polemic by Wilson Follett, “Grammar 
Is Obsolete,” in the February Atlantic.) During this 
period the National Council of Teachers of English 
has been trying to settle on a consistent, coherent 
program based upon findings of, and ideology de- 
veloped by, the structural linguists and descriptive 
grammarians. The council has prepared a series of 
publications, including that much-abused volume, 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 
(1956). Most recently, the council has published 
The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English as a 
supplement to the October, 1959, College English. 
Dr. Ruth Strickland, current president of the coun- 
cil, comments on the latter publication in this 
KAPPAN. 

In The Basic Issues, a number of organizations of 
English teachers have joined to alert other educators 
to the need for a constructive program. They say: 
“It is our considered judgment that these issues 
and the problems arising from them are the urgent 
concern of the whole profession, now and in the 
future.” This injunction led us to solicit the first 
group of articles offered herewith. 

The reader interested in looking further among 
current periodicals dealing with this topic should get 
hold of a copy of No. 3 in the Council for Basic 
Education reprint series. This one was issued in 
April, 1959, under the title, The Decline of English. 
It is a good, slashing statement of the thesis that 
“our sweet English tongue . . . is being so man- 
handled and abused [chiefly by educationists], so 
clapper-clawed that it is beyond recognition as the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake.” It will re-convince 
all of the already-convinced. Elsewhere one can find 
a number of articles on the other side, describing 
and defending the descriptive approach, which en- 
courages teachers to accept the English language as 
it is rather than fight a losing battle in behalf of the 
forms and constructions which may have had aca- 
demic sanction but are not characteristic of con- 
temporary speech or writing. Among the best of these 
is “Grammar in Language Teaching,” in the Octo- 
ber, 1959, Elementary English, written by the maga- 
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zine’s editor, John J. DeBoer. The article is con- 
densed in the January, 1960, Education Digest. Col- 
lege English carries what amounts to a running de- 
bate on the subject. For example, there are half a 
dozen articles in the February issue, under such 
titles as “Comparing Traditional and Structural 
Grammar,” “The Case Against Structural Linguis- 
tics in Composition,” and “Dr. Kinsey and Professor 
Fries.”” 

These ideological and practical matters are, of 
course, important. Yet even Dr. DeBoer admits that 
evidence is lacking to show whether the new gram- 
mar will be more effective than the old in raising 
the general level of literate expression. And thou- 
sands of teachers go their own way, using traditional 
textbooks, teaching the parts of speech, analyzing 
sentences. It may even be that traditional grammar 
is enjoying a kind of public school revival in the 
wake of the reaction to extremes of progressive edu- 
cation. 





2Dr. Fries is a prominent advocate of the ‘‘new grammar’ and 
author of The Structure of English (1952). He is compared with 
Kinsey, who would deduce sex values from ‘“‘the facts.” 





Spoof or Goof? 
Teachers Objected 
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HE “corrected theme” on the opposite 
T page, reprinted from the Michigan Edu- 

cation Journal, was done by Hugh 
Schram, former editor of that magazine and 
himself an ex-English teacher. He meant to 
poke a little fun at the English teacher who 
fails to recognize that certain rules of good 
sentence structure and word choice must 
sometimes be broken by anyone who hopes 
to express his ideas effectively. 

But, as often happens when satire isn’t ade- 
quately labeled, his readers missed the point. 
They thought an idol was being spit upon. In 
the next issue, Schram wrote: 

“The Gettysburg Address is, in my opinion, 
the finest piece of prose ever created by an 
American, if not by any writer of English. 
When I taught English, I emphasized above 
all else—plain language and simplicity. I 
always pointed to [the writings of] Lincoln 
and Wordsworth as outstanding examples of 
great literary achievements in three- and four- 
letter words. I taught that one should not split 
infinitive and verb phrases, and that the same 
word should not be used over and over again 
in the same theme. Then I told the students 
that, once having learned the rules, they could 
break all of them—as long as they KNEW 
they were breaking them to achieve a more 
effective expression.” 


EDITORIAL 
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T is our own conviction, based on nothing more 

concrete than a handful of local statistics and some 
public school teaching in the distant past, that it 
may be even more important, in raising the level 
of expression, to increase the number and improve 
the quality of teachers of English entering the pub- 
lic schools and colleges. An intelligent teacher, with 
enough time to give some individual attention to 
each of her students, can motivate young people to 
improve themselves. An unhappy, overworked teach- 
er of little creative ability, whether she adopts the 
traditional or the newer forms, will fail to do this 
and may well kill interest where it already exists. 

It is almost a national scandal that there aren’t 
enough qualified English teachers to go round.* No 
exact figures are available (the NCTE is just now 
making a national study, we understand), but calls 
for teachers at the Indiana University placement of- 
fice may be representative. Last year this bureau 
tried to fill 1,223 English openings with a total supply 
of seventy-nine new teachers. It must be expected 
that at least a few of this number didn’t measure up 
to the quality ideal, although the general level was 
surprisingly high (on a test battery, they averaged 
out at the 89th percentile among college students). 

How, in the face of this predicament, can we ex- 
pect to carry out the very reasonable and laudable 
recommendations of the Conant report, which asks 
for a drastic reduction in the teacher-pupil ratio in 
English classes? If we don’t solve the quality-quan- 
tity problem, we can expect to find English teachers 
actually committing idiocies like that pictured on the 
preceding page. The caricature may become the 
reality. —SME 


8 See “English Teacher Supply Going Up,” p. 364 








“That there English teacher, her and me don't 
git along so good.” 





SOME BASIC ISSUES 
In the Teaching of English 


Can basic programs in English be devised that are sequential 
and cumulative from kindergarten through graduate school? The president 
of the NCTE thinks that critical analysis and honest research can 
answer this and other urgent questions now embarrassing the schools. 
She lists a half dozen badly needed studies. 


By RUTH 6G. 


vocal but not always well-reasoned, veers 

from one area to another, centering from 
time to time on American history, “frills” versus 
“fundamentals,” or science and mathematics, stim- 
ulated by various currents in our national life. 
Some of the concern regarding education arises 
within the profession and some outside it. Re- 
gardless of the source, critical study of educational 
programs and problems can be of immense value 
to the schools and to society if pursued with sin- 
cerity, integrity, and impartiality. Such a spirit 
motivated the group of professional organizations 
which cooperated during 1958 and 1959 to study 
the teaching of English in our schools and to 
outline what seem to be the basic issues in the 
matter." 

The study of the subject called “English,” or 
more recently by some the “English language 
arts,” is a part of the curriculum of every Amer- 
ican student from the time he enters first grade 
until he is at least part way through college. To 
be sure, children learn to speak their native lan- 
guage at home, but proficiency in reading and 
writing it requires years of instruction and prac- 
tice. No one questions the need for the study of 
English; neither does anyone feel that the results 
obtained through years of study are as satisfying 
as they should be. In a culture as highly verbal 
as ours, there are many vocations in which effec- 
tive use of spoken and written language and the 
ability to understand difficult reading matter are 
essential. In some measure the rewards and penal- 


CU vocal but of American education, always 


STRICKLAND 


ties assigned by society are based on the extent 
to which individuals demonstrate these abilities. 

The report of the Conference on Basic Issues 
states three reasons for studying English: for its 
practical value, for its civilizing value, and for 
the love of it. In the modern world everyone 
recognizes the practical value of the skills of 
communication, but the study of English includes 
subject matter as well as skills. The subject matter 
is the literature available in English—the cultural 
inheritance of the English-speaking people. This 
literature tells the story of man, “what he has 
dreamed and felt and thought—not only in the 
past, but in the present also.” Literature is a source 
of vicarious experience which helps man to under- 
stand himself and the rest of mankind. Therein 
lies its civilizing value. Literature is also an art 
which utilizes a medium known and used by 
everyone. “The materials of a good liberal edu- 
cation are to be found in the paperback books, 
now available at newsstands everywhere in the 
country. But to profit from this opportunity, the 
habit of reading and a love of good literature are 
necessary.” 

The members of the Conference on Basic Is- 
sues as well as the entire profession are deeply 
concerned both with what is taught in the English 
classes at all grade levels and with the quality of 
the work in English. The demands of modern life 
and the influence of mass media have brought 
changes and additions to the curriculum at many 
points. Elementary schools have placed increasing 
emphasis on oral language—listening and speak- 





MISS STRICKLAND is professor of education, In- 
diana University. This year she is president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


1 Twenty-eight teachers of English met for three three-day con- 
ferences under the auspices of the American Studies Association, 
College English Association, the Modern Language Association 
America, and the National Council of Teachers of English. } 
enterprise was supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
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ing—and on the needs of all children for skill 
in letter writing, use of the telephone, language 
as it relates to good manners, and the like. Junior 
and senior high-school teachers have given in- 
creased attention to vocational guidance and lan- 
guage for vocational and social purposes. This is 
not to say that curricula in English have omitted 
the traditional emphasis on skills and literature 
but rather that new emphases have been added 
and time allotments modified. 

Concern regarding the teaching of English cen- 
ters about the question of whether or not all of 
these emphases, valuable though they may be, 
divert attention unduly from the major tasks of 
fostering in children a love and appreciation for 
good literature, together with the ability to read 
and comprehend it, and the equally important de- 
velopment of skill in writing. Public criticism as 
well as criticism within the profession have dealt 
mainly with these points. 

It is wise to state at this point that the reactions 
expressed in this article are based upon experience 
in teaching all grades of the elementary school 
and in programs of teacher education, as well as 
considerable study of the development of lan- 
guage in children and some research which in- 
volves application of the work of specialists in de- 
scriptive linguistics. Teachers who approach the 
report on basic issues from other points of view 
may be expected to react somewhat differently at 
various points. 


The Most Crucial Issue 


Probably the most crucial issue raised by the 
conference is found in the question, “Can basic 
programs in English be devised that are sequential 
and cumulative from the kindergarten through the 
graduate school?”? Every other idea in the re- 
port to some extent hinges on it. Each level of 
the English program utilizes of necessity the com- 
petencies built at preceding levels and moves 
in the direction of succeeding expectancies. The 
question is asked whether agreement can be 
reached upon a body of knowledge and a set of 
skills as standard at certain points in the cur- 
riculum, allowing, of course, for flexibility of 
planning, individual differences, and patterns of 
growth. This writer has long advocated that cur- 
riculum makers seek to determine the natural and 
logical sequence in the development of skills in 
each aspect of the English program—listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing—as a guide to 
teachers at all levels. This is not for the purpose 


Ph Laad Basic Issues_in the Teaching of English. Supplement to 
1990” English, English Journal, and College English, October, 
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of setting definite standards of attainment for all 
children at any point, but for the guidance of 
teachers in caring for individual differences. With 
the help of such a chart, the teacher at any grade 
level could study a student, determine where he 
stood at any given time, and plan next steps for 
him in line with his need. 


Developing a Background for Literature 


The conference report expresses considerable 
concern regarding the development of a scholarly 
approach to literature and the requisite back- 
ground for understanding and enjoying literature. 
It includes the questions of approach and timing: 
“When is it most appropriate to practice rigorous 
textual analysis? To employ the historical and 
sociological approach? To relate the work to the 
history of ideas?” (p. 7) 

A major objective of the elementary school is 
to make readers of children. Teachers endeavor 
to select prose and poetry to read and tell to 
children through which to develop tastes and in- 
terests and make children hungry for more of what 
is wholesome and valuable. Today’s children are 
bombarded outside of school by so much that is 
cheap and valueless that satisfying experience in 
school with more wholesome material appears the 
only antidote. A child builds himself as he builds 
his language. His attitude toward himself, toward 
others, toward life on the earth, and toward man’s 
relationship with man is shaped and colored in 
large measure by the stories with which he lives. 

Teachers seek to open to all children a wide 
range of reading possibilities and introduce them 
to many types of material that are well-written for 
their kind and the purpose they are designed to 
serve. The present emphasis on guided individual 
reading is means to that end. Among the stories 
which teachers present to children should be, at 
appropriate ages, the folk stories, myths, Biblical 
stories, and stories from history that form a part 
of literary allusion at later levels. But to confine 
the literary experience of modern children to these 
materials would be to lose sight of the major 
goal—to make readers of children. 


Analysis and Didactic Approach Repel 


Every teacher of elementary grade children is 
aware of children’s aversion to analysis of stories 
and to a didactic approach to them. It is wiser in 
most instances to follow children’s leads in dis- 
cussion or to let a story speak for itself than to 
insist upon analysis which repels children. Sug- 
gested lists of material calling attention to the 
values to be sought through the use of content 
from certain categories would appear wiser than 
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required lists. Elementary grade teachers have 
no choice but to take each child where he is and 
guide his development from that point—whether 
he comes with a rich background and wholesome 
interests or from no contact at all with literature 
and no interest on which to build. 

Teachers of junior and senior high school 
groups need to be aware of the backgrounds young 
people possess and their psychological reactions 
to various approaches to literature. They need es- 
pecially to study students’ reactions to literary 
analysis, since even well-educated parents with 
high standards for their children report their 
children repelled at times by literary vivisection. 
How much textual analysis should be attempted 
with children of average ability and background 
would need to be determined by the results of 
such study. 


The Need for Writing Improvement 


Another area of major concern of the Con- 
ference on Basic Issues deals with writing. Several 
questions are asked regarding it. It is comforting 
to teachers to read the statement, “We have seen 
no reliable evidence that students are writing 
less well than comparable students wrote twenty, 
forty, or a hundred years ago.” (p. 9.) Never- 
theless, neither teachers nor the general public 
is satisfied with the present quality of student writ- 
ing. Undoubtedly, a part of the problem is trace- 
able to the relatively small amount of writing de- 
manded of children in many schools. Filling in 
blanks in workbooks and doing brief prescribed 
exercises is not enough writing for the develop- 
ment of skill in communicating ideas on paper. 
Children need to write for many purposes—both 
to convey facts and related ideas and to express 
their own creative imagination. Surely, some of 
what they write should be carefully studied for 
mechanics as well as for clear handling of content 
and should not be put aside until it has been cor- 
rected and put into the best form of which the 
child is capable. In writing of an imaginative 
sort, emphasis might better be placed on creative 
thinking with less attention to form. 

General dissatisfaction is expressed by the con- 
ference report when it comes to the inevitable 
topic of grammar. “A knowledge of traditional 
English grammar is sometimes considered an in- 
tellectual discipline and a social necessity. Ac- 
cordingly, over the past century, grammar has 
been taught in thousands of classrooms, but with 
little apparent effect upon the written or spoken 
language of many pupils. Perhaps it was naive to 
expect it, in terms of what we know today about 
the language learning process.” (p. 13.) With 
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what a sigh of relief many a conscientious ele- 
mentary teacher will read this statement from a 
document produced by a scholarly group com- 
posed largely of teachers of English from colleges 
and high schools! The teaching of traditional 
English grammar in the elementary school has 
had to be followed, almost inevitably, by the re- 
teaching of the same grammar in junior and 
senior high schools. 

The report calls attention to the possibilities 
which may be found in the work of the descriptive 
linguists. Research now being carried on regarding 
the development of clarity and maturity in the 
structure of children’s sentences indicates that 
there are real values here. Children enjoy playing 
with language. To take a simple sentence consist- 
ing of bare subject and predicate, the two essen- 
tial slots, and add to it movables which denote 
time, place, manner, and the like, would be of 
real interest to children of elementary school age. 
They have learned by ear a great deal of gram- 
mar before they come to school at the age of five or 
six. To learn through study of their own oral 
sentences how one can modify emphasis and 
shades of meaning by placing movable elements 
in various positions in a sentence would help to 
tune their ears to correct forms and patterns. 
It is fairly safe to say that no elementary school 
child writes better than he talks. If he rarely twists 
his tongue or his mind around a well-constructed 
complex or compound sentence, he will read such 
a sentence orally with poor interpretation, and 
silently with inadequate comprehension of mean- 
ing. Growth in the maturity of a child’s oral lan- 
guage appears the key to growth in all other as- 
pects of language. 


No One Can Create in a Vacuum 


Undoubtedly, at least at the elementary school 
level, there is clear relationship between hearing 
and reading imaginative literature and learning to 
write. Until a child has first heard and later read 
and enjoyed well-written imaginative literature, 
he has little within himself to draw upon for his 
writing. No one can create in a vacuum. Chil- 
dren can think creatively and compose satisfac- 
torily only out of fullness of experience. Whether 
this requires “studying” literary works at this 
period or “experiencing” them is another matter. 
The kind of experience in which a child loses him- 
self in a story, feels and thinks with its characters, 
and enjoys real empathy, is perhaps of greater 
value than any program of “study” at this age. 

A question is posed regarding the possibility 
of establishing national standards for student wmt- 
ing at the various levels and the value of such 
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standards. It is true that teachers need help to 
teach writing more effectively. But poor teaching 
at the present time appears to be the result of too 
many pressures and too little time for individual 

idance rather than lack of understanding of 
what ought to be done. The pressures take the 
form of emphasis on mechanics to the detriment 
of emphasis on content and style—and, surely, no 
sentence correctly punctuated, spelled, and set 
down on paper is of any real value unless what 
it says is worth reading. Teachers need help 
to understand how to guide children’s thinking 
and how to enrich the content of their minds as 
well as help with how to teach children to write 
correctly. It is doubtful that national norms, even 
as suggestion and guidance, could serve the real 
needs of children and teachers. 


How Enlist Aid Elsewhere? 


How can teachers of English enlist the aid of 
everyone, teachers of other subjects, administra- 
tors, members of boards of education, and the 
public at large, to make the English program 
as effective as possible? The answer to this ques- 
tion requires a great deal of thought. A basic 
need is to study the factors that operate to tear 
down what is being done by the schools as well 
as to study what would improve the work of the 
schools. Mass media of all types, particularly tele- 
vision, could be made far more valuable to the 
life of the nation as a whole through improve- 
ment of the offering to children. Only in the realm 
of children’s books has genuine progress toward 
high standards of quality been made. Here there 
is real richness for children, for which only ease 
of access and guidance are needed to bring about 
highly desirable results in child growth and the 
development of individual, personal standards 
regarding quality. The same values could be 
gained through other media if public interest could 
be built to the point that higher standards in of- 
ferings for children were demanded of all pro- 
ducers. 


NECESSARY RESEARCH STUDIES 


(THERE are great values in the report of the 
Conference on Basic Issues, in the interest it 
has engendered, and in the study and discussion 
which have grown out of it. Fortunately, the re- 
port raises questions but lays down no demands 
and proposes no definite solutions. The solutions 
must come from further study and research in 
communities, schools, and individual classrooms. 
Reactions will differ widely, depending on the 
reader’s philosophy of education, his personal ex- 
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perience, his interests, and his biases. As was 
stated at the beginning of this article, critical an- 
alysis of curriculum and of teaching may be the 
means to improvement and new values for students 
and for society. But the analysis, in order to be 
truly valuable, must be pursued with sincerity, 
integrity, and impartiality. It is hoped that many 
people will study this report and help, through 
their study, to add depth and concrete value to 
the teaching of English. 

Looking beyond the elementary school, several 
research studies appear necessary if the questions 
of the report are to be answered in the light of 
the values for the teaching of English that are 
stated or implied in the report. Studies are needed 
to throw light on these questions: 1. What are 
the interests and capacities of young people at 
various grade and ability levels as they relate to 
English? 2. What are the results, in terms of stu- 
dent interest and actual voluntary reading, of 
rigorous textual analysis at junior and senior high- 
school levels? For whom can this analysis best be 
provided? When? How much? 3. Why do stu- 
dents decide to major in the field of English? 
What interests lead them to do so? At what levels 
do they make their decisions? 4. How adequate 
to demand is the supply of English teachers edu- 
cated according to the standards of the confer- 
ence? 5. Why does so small a proportion of col- 
lege students elect courses in English after they 
have completed the required courses? 6. Where 
programs in English exist such as the conference 
appears to approve, what are the end results of 
such work—for example, is there wide voluntary 
reading of literature such as is advocated and a 
high quality of voluntary writing? With what pro- 
portion of students? Why? All of these questions 
can be answered with factual data if the profession 
sincerely wishes such answers. It appears that the 
questions will continue to perplex and irritate 
many people within and without the profession 
until these answers are made available. 





> Four English professors walked across the cam- 
pus discussing group nouns: covey of quail, gaggle 
of geese, pride of lions. Just ahead were three young 
ladies of the evening. “What group noun do they sug- 
gest?” asked the department head. 

Professor A: “How about trilogy of Trollopes?” 

Professor B: “My suggestion would be sauce of 
tarts.” 

Professor C: “I like flourish of strumpets.” 

But the head of department had the last word: “I 
consider them an anthology of pros.” 





LINGUISTICS AND COMPOSITION 
The Teacher’s 


Theoretical Training 


We are plagued by amateurism partly because 
we have a great deal of amateurism in our 
own ranks, says this leading exponent of spe- 
cific and professional language preparation 
for teachers. He discusses four areas in 
which teachers of English at any level ought 
to be competent. 


By W. N. FRANCIS 


are beset more than any professional group 

has a right to be by amateurs. Every news- 
paper columnist from J. Donald Adams to West- 
brook Pegler feels that he can tell us our duty 
in no uncertain or even polite terms. Our col- 
leagues in other disciplines believe that they know 
as much about the English language as we do, 
though they would be horrified if we invaded their 
specialties in a similarly cavalier fashion. When 
we are consulted in our professional capacity, it is 
invariably to settle some trivial point of linguistic 
etiquette, such as “which is correct, this data or 
these data?” and when we give anything more de- 
veloped than a yes-or-no answer, we are accused 
of hair-splitting or fence-sitting. Finally we are 
subjected to the ultimate insult of being tacitly 
convicted of linguistic Miss Nancy-ism. You all 
know the loathsomely arch reaction—“Oh, you’re 
an English teacher! I'll certainly have to watch out 
for my English when I speak to you!” 

It is useless to tell such people that we love our 
language the way a gourmet loves food—with 
plenty of variety, well seasoned with salt and 
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spice, and above all appropriate to the occasion— 
and that nothing irritates us more than a bland 
diet of sterile and flavorless slop, except perhaps 
indigestible yeasty dumplings of pompous and 
inflated jargon. Why the general public should 
believe that a group of people capable of savor- 
ing the wide range of styles from the earthiness of 
As I Lay Dying to the preciosity of The Ambas- 
sadors, from the resounding polysyllabicity of 
Samuel Johnson to the infantilisms of Gertrude 
Stein, should spend their time attempting to catch 
their friends and neighbors out in minor deviations 
from a mythical norm of correct linguistic usage 
is more than I can understand. We have—or 
should have—something better to do with our 
time, not to mention better manners. 

I have begun by overstating my case. I do un- 
derstand at least one reason why we are plagued 
by amateurism. It is a hard fact but true: there is 
a great deal of amateurism in our own ranks. 
Many of us assume the role of experts about our 
language on the basis of wholly inadequate train- 
ing and an attitude no more professional than 
that of the self-constituted experts who plague 
us. Too often we confuse a love of literature, a 
taste for style, and the ability to write effectively 
with genuine knowledge about language. The 
fallacy becomes apparent if we carry it into 
other fields. A fondness for all kinds of people 
and a love of travel in out-of-the-way parts of 
the world are nice qualities, but it takes more to 
make a trained anthropologist. Yet I am afraid 
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many English teachers consider themselves ex- 
perts on the English language because they have 
read a lot of books and can write a letter that has 
all the commas in the right place and uses a vo- 
cabulary that dips into the lower levels of the 
Thorndike word-count. It is not enough. We must 
be professionals about the language side of our 
subject to the same degree that we are about the 
literature side. 


Most Important in First Twelve Years 


My plea, then, is for English teachers who are 
specifically and professionally informed about the 
English language. Furthermore, I believe that this 
information is even more important for elementary 
and secondary teachers than it is for college teach- 
ers. It is, after all, in the earlier school years that 
most of the direct teaching of language goes on. 
By the time a student gets to college, his language 
habits are formed for better or worse, and it is a 
major operation to change them. Yet the graduate 
schools seem to believe that linguistic training 
is necessary only for Ph.D. candidates. Little be- 
yond rather simple courses in the history of 
English is offered to undergraduates. Indeed, many 
liberal arts colleges of high standing, some of 
whose graduates go directly into teaching, give 
no work at all in historical or structural linguistics. 
I believe that this is wrong, and that nobody 
should be entrusted with the teaching of English 
in secondary school until he has had some good 
solid linguistic training. At present he may escape 
this in his undergraduate education, but he can 
make it up in summer courses. Before long, I 
would hope to see thorough, up-to-date courses in 
the English language available everywhere to un- 
dergraduates planning to be teachers. 

Linguistics is a broad field, too broad for the 
prospective teacher, whose primary concern must 
be with literature, to cover in any thoroughgoing 
way. It is all the more important that the content 
of his linguistic training be carefully chosen, in 
the light of his future needs. Specifically I believe 
that he should have at least elementary acquaint- 
ance with four fields. He must know a good deal 
about grammar—not necessarily because he is 
to teach it directly, for he may not. But he must 
know how the English language works in order 
to help his students to a greater proficiency in 
its use. Secondly, he must know something about 
regional dialects, social levels, and functional 
Varieties of English and their relation to standard 
written English. Thirdly, he must know the out- 
lines of the history of English and something 
about its older forms, so that he can see and 
perhaps reveal to his students the rich cultural 
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heritage of the older literature and understand the 
growth and development of the English vocabu- 
lary. Fourthly, he must know something more 
about the English writing system than how to 
use it without error, so that he can understand 
the unique problems it presents and not simply 
classify all errors in its use as crimes against the 
state. I should like to take the rest of my time 
to say a bit more about each of these four fields. 

I use grammar in the broad sense, which in- 
cludes all linguistic structure. There are basically 
three parts to it: phonology, which deals with 
sound structure; morphology, which deals with 
word structure; and syntax, which deals with 
phrase and sentence structure. We are still learn- 
ing about all three of these, especially syntax, 
but enough has been established in them all to 
constitute a body of doctrine. 

About phonology the teacher should know and 
understand the phonemic concept and the differ- 
ence between the phonemes of the language and 
the letters of the writing system. He should know 
the repertory of English phonemes and something 
about their distribution. He should know the role 
played by the so-called suprasegmental or prosodic 
phonemes—the four degrees of stress, four levels 
of pitch, and four types of juncture—in the gram- 
mar of spoken English. It is not unreasonable 
to expect him to be able to write in phonemic 
transcription any utterance he hears, and be pre- 
pared to show how a different pattern of prosody 
or a different word order would alter its gram- 
mar and hence its meaning. He should acquire 
the expert’s ear for different forms of speech, and 
the collector’s and connoisseur’s zeal for their fine 
points. Not only will this improve his teaching 
of many things, from sentence structure to the 
sound of poetry, but it will also afford him a 
precious resort against boredom. Many a dull 
speech can be endured if you listen to the phon- 
ology rather than the content. 


How To Be an Amused Spectator 


English morphology is relatively simple com- 
pared with that of Greek or Swahili. Even the 
more complex branch—the building of bases and 
derivational affixes into words—is free from great 
complexities. But a study of this branch of gram- 
mar is enlightening to the teacher who is interested 
in words, and the teacher so enlightened can guide 
his students’ natural fondness for word-play into 
constructive channels. Knowledge of the linguist’s 
distinction between free and bound forms, of the 
role played by stress-superfixes, and of the re- 
lationships among morphemic word, fixed phrase, 
free phrase, and idiom is interesting for its own 
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sake, as well as for its relation to meaning. The 
English inflectional system, with its simple set 
of eight suffixes, can be learned in an hour, but 
the ramifications of its irregularities and their re- 
lationship to standard dialect and to the history 
of past forms of the language and older pro- 
nunciations are again of great interest both in- 
trinsically and practically. The teacher should be 
especially aware of the never-ending tug-of-war 
between the analogic and logical wish to remove 
irregular forms and the conservative and emotional 
wish to preserve them. He should be something 
of an amused spectator at this struggle, rather 
than an impassioned partisan on the illogical side. 
How carefully we train our children not to say 
throwed and swimmed, and how much simpler the 
language would be if we let them go ahead! 


And at the Frontiers of Knowledge 


It is on the level of syntax that the language 
reaches its highest degree of complication, and it 
is here that the most interesting and exciting 
developments in linguistic study are now going on. 
We got along in stumbling fashion in this area for 
a long time with an inappropriate and outmoded 
kit of tools. Now some very brilliant people and 
some who are less brilliant but more dogged are 
turning their attention to the problem of finding 
out just how it is that we combine words into 
structures of elaborate complexity and subtle 
meaning. The teacher who has been introduced to 
the basic ideas of modern syntax is prepared to 
enjoy the heady experience of being at a frontier 
of knowledge no less real than those where nuclear 
physicists or virologists are at work. He will be 
able to carry over some of the terminology of his 
early grammatical training, but he will have to 
revise and sharpen his sense of the meanings of 
his terms. Above all, he will have to learn to think 
of a sentence not as a string of words that can be 
individually parsed and rearranged into a logical 
diagram, but as a many-layered structure of struc- 
tures, whose complexity is more like that of a 
chemical compound than that of a string of beads 
of different color and shape. He will become 
fascinated by the way in which the structure itself 
influences the meaning of the parts of which it is 
made, even as they influence the meaning of the 
whole. He may begin to understand not only why 
it may be possible to make a machine that can 
translate Russian into English, but also what and 
how great the difficulties are that stand in the way. 

All very well so far as the teacher’s own in- 
tellectual life is concerned, but of what value is 
this to his teaching? Some of this knowledge, it 
is true, can be directly applied in the classroom. 
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But I think it should be said that wholly apart 
from practical considerations, a teacher is the 
better for seeing his field as one which is not a 
mere body of long-accepted canonical doctrine, 
but one which is changing and growing. In the 
past, our teaching in grammar has suffered from 
an ex cathedra dogmatism that is almost inevitable 
with a stagnant discipline. What is unchanging is 
dead, and what is dead is dry as dust, and the 
young mind is choked and stifled by it. The new 
study of syntax, much of it based on mechanical 
or mathematical models, may enable us to get 
our students interested in the way language works 
and thus more eager to explore its subtleties and 
potentialities. A paragraph of prose has at least 
as many parts as an internal combustion engine, 
put together in at least as complicated a way. It 
seems to me that there is no reason why the 
proverbial American interest in mechanisms can- 
not be enlisted in the study of the most compli- 
cated of all our human devices—the grammar of 
our language. 

There are between 275 and 300 million persons 
who speak English as their native tongue. I don't 
suppose that in this age of radio and automobile 
there are more than a few thousand of these who 
do not know that there are many different ways 
of using the language. Most of us will gladly 
recognize at least two varieties of English—good 
and bad. The next stage of sophistication, which 
is as far as most people, including a good many 
English teachers, get is to recognize several va- 
rieties, of which one is good (or “correct”) and 
all the others are in varying degrees bad (or “in- 
correct”). Such people are also inclined to feel 
that the correct variety is more difficult than the 
others, to the point of being a sort of unattainable 
ideal, so that everybody’s speech or writing rep- 
resents a more or less successful approximation of 
this ultimate correctness. They are also likely to 
attach considerable social or even moral sig- 
nificance to the relative distance between an in- 
dividual’s speech and this ideal. Watch a television 
western some time and note that the baddies are 
often distinguished from the goodies by their 
grammar as well as their clothes and the color 
of their hair. 


‘Bad’ English Without Condemnation 


Certain deviant speakers or varieties of the 
language, while classified as bad, are tolerated as 
amusing or quaint. Uncle Remus, Charlie Weaver 
of Mount Idy, the stage Irishman and Scot, not to 
mention the cute child, are allowed to use what Is 
technically felt to be “bad” English without con- 
demnation, somewhat as the “licensed fool” of 
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the Elizabethan stage is allowed to slander the 
monarch without fear of punishment for /ése 
majesté. But those who laugh at the absurdities in 
the speech of these linguistic clowns are secure in 
the knowledge that their own language is what is 
correct. Or at least they are almost secure in that 
knowledge. Often there is a bit of insecurity after 
all; perhaps we laugh at the deviant speaker partly 
out of the reassuring recognition that our own 
speech is better than his, at any rate. 


This Is the Sociology of Language 


These complicated attitudes toward differing 
varieties of English belong to the mythology or 
sociology of language, not to anything recogniz- 
able as linguistic science. When the linguist takes 
account of the varieties of a language as wide- 
spread as English, he sees a different kind of 
picture. For one thing, he observes that we have 
not a simple black and white, right and wrong 
situation, nor a one-dimensional scale of di- 
vergence from a single norm. Instead, the situa- 
tion is best represented by a three-dimensional 
classification. The most obvious of the three di- 
mensions is geographical—the versions of English 
spoken in Edinburgh, London, Melbourne, and 
New York differ in many and obvious ways. In 
fact, one does not have to go as far afield as 
England or Australia to hear a different regional 
variety of English. Even an amateur traveling 
from New Haven through New York to Philadel- 
phia and speaking to people on the way can easily 
observe at least three regional types of pro- 
nunciation. 

The second basis of classification can be most 
closely correlated with social class, as measured 
principally by education. Linguists find it con- 
venient to recognize three levels here: educated 
speech, which is what you are reading now; com- 
mon speech, which is what you can hear on the 
street and in the market place; and uneducated or 
vulgar speech, which you might hear from steve- 
dores on the waterfront or laborers digging a 
ditch. These varieties, since they correlate rather 
closely with socio-economic status, are most sub- 
ject to the kind of emotional value-judgments 
I mentioned above. It is, of course, neither im- 
moral nor linguistically inefficient to say “I seen 
him when he come in”; it simply marks the speak- 
er as what a dialectologist calls a Type I or un- 
educated speaker of English. 

The third basis for classification is what Pro- 
fessor John S. Kenyon has called “functional va- 
riety.” Anyone who observes his own speech and 
writing carefully will note that he ranges over a 
rather wide variety of ways of using language, 
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depending on the circumstances under which he is 
speaking or the audience for whom he is writing. 
These many varieties may be subsumed under 
three general categories: formal, informal, and 
colloquial. Another scale, set up by Martin Joos, 
has five subdivisions: intimate, casual, consulta- 
tive, formal, and frozen. There is, of course, a 
large degree of overlap among all of these, as 
there is among regional dialects and cultural levels 
— if it were not so, they would be separate lan- 
guages, not differing versions of the same lan- 
guage. But each is marked by characteristic fea- 
tures of pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammar. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of the teacher 
of English to be informed about the regional 
dialects, cultural levels, and functional varieties 
of the language, and to know how they differ in 
pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammar. For 
one thing, the fact that we locate ourselves geo- 
graphically and culturally every time we speak is a 
matter of great interest to everybody, including 
schoolboys and girls. They are much more re- 
ceptive to an intelligent and informed discussion 
of regional, cultural, and functional varieties of 
English than they are to a superimposed and au- 
thoritarian doctrine of correctness. The intelligent 
and informed teacher knows that it is part of 
his task to make his students familiar with, and if 
possible masters of, the educated speech of their 
region. But he should also know that it is neither 
possible nor particularly desirable to obliterate 
all traces of their native speech. An increase in 
their linguistic versatility, rather than conformity 
to a norm, should be the aim. 


What Historical Knowledge Means 


The third kind of linguistic knowledge the 
teacher should have is historical. Probably because 
of its respectable nineteenth century tradition and 
its obvious usefulness for reading older literature, 
this branch of linguistics is the most easily avail- 
able to the prospective teacher. As I mentioned 
earlier, English departments that offer no other 
linguistic training often have a course in the his- 
tory of English. It is thus less necessary for me to 
stress its importance here. But judging—perhaps 
unfairly—by the wild ideas about the history of 
English that my students bring to college, there 
are many teachers who should know more than 
they do in this area. One of my students just this 
year told me that his English teacher urged him 
to study Latin on the ground that the English 
language came from Latin. It took me quite a 
while to point out the difference between direct 
descent and collateral borrowing in language his- 
tory. 
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Specifically, it seems to me, the English teacher 
should know just what it means to say that a 
language has a history, or is descended from 
another language. He should be familiar with the 
nature of linguistic change, in pronunciation and 
grammar as well as in vocabulary. He should 
know the affiliations of English with the other 
Germanic languages and the position of Germanic 
in the Indo-European family. He should know the 
chronology of the principal events affecting the 
history of English from the Anglo-Saxon invasion 
of England to the American occupation of Japan. 
He should be able to read simple Old and Middle 
English and to trace the principal changes in 
grammar and pronunciation that have taken place 
in the last thousand years. He should know some- 
thing of etymology, and the causes, nature, and 
frequency of borrowings from other languages. 
He ought to be able to locate a piece of prose 
or verse within its proper century—at least from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth—on linguistic evi- 
dence alone. And he should be able to read 
Chaucer aloud so that it sounds like the fluent, 
musical verse that it is. 


Reading-Writing, the Reciprocal Process 


Finally, our teacher must know a good deal 
about the writing system of English and its re- 
lationship to the English language. Since much of 
the specific training he gives his students con- 
cerns their handling of this system, it is important 
that he know just what the reciprocal processes 
of writing and reading entail. This means more 
than knowing how to spell, punctuate, and para- 
graph, and how to detect errors in these practices 
in the work of others. It means a thorough knowl- 
edge of writing as a secondary system, symboliz- 
ing the spoken system by an elaborate array of 
arbitrary and often illogical conventions. The 
fact that the English writing system is a mixed 
one, partly phonemic like the Italian and partly 
morphographic like the Chinese, is a vitally im- 
portant fact that few teachers of English—even 
those with Ph.D.’s—are aware of. More, perhaps, 
know that we are still using the Middle English 
spelling system for a language whose phonology 
has changed greatly in the last 500 years. But 
they are likely to dismiss as gross and ignorant 
illiteracies the blundering attempts of their stu- 
dents to bring this archaic system up to date. I 
have been for some time making a collection of 
spellings that indicate the student’s awareness of 
pronunciation changes that have recently taken 
place or are still going on in American English. 
For instance, I have several instances of Sig- 
nifigant and some, such as discusted, illustrating 
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the reverse process. These are clear indications of 
the neutralization of the distinction between voiced 
and voiceless stops in certain environments, a de- 
velopment in American English quite apparent to 
speakers of other varieties of the language. Also 
of interest is the dropping of the /d/ in spelling 
used to, a clear recognition of the assimilation of 
this /d/ to the following /t/ and the resulting 
fusion of the consecutive /t/s. Unfortunately, this 
phrase offers no opportunity for the student to 
show his awareness of the subsequent partial as- 
similation of the /z/ to an /s/, since the /z/ of 
/yuwzd/ is already quite irresponsibly spelled 
with an /s/. 

I do not mean to imply that the teacher who 
understands the reasons for aberrant spellings 
should therefore condone them. But I believe that 
if he knows the linguistic rationale behind them, 
he will better understand the problems his students 
have with the complex and arbitrary system, and 
hence be in a better position to help them. The 
same applies to punctuation. The English punctua- 
tion system is based on the syntax of the material 
reported, rather than on its phonology. By that | 
mean that the marks of punctuation are distributed 
primarily with regard to the grammatical structure 
rather than the sound. You cannot punctuate Eng- 
lish by ear—at least not directly. What you do is 
hear the clues to the syntax and translate this 
into a new set of conventions. You have to under- 
stand the grammar of an utterance in order to 
punctuate it, just as you must understand the 
grammar of a written passage in order to read it 
aloud with the proper stress and intonation pat- 
terns. The linguistically trained teacher under- 
stands the rationale of these conversions in a way 
that can never result from rote learning of rules. 


A Big Order, But Not Too Big 


To sum up. I believe that the teacher of English 
on any level, but especially in the secondary 
school, should have four kinds of linguistic knowl- 
edge if he is to be properly prepared for his job. 
He must know the structure of his language, in- 
cluding its phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
He should be aware of the many varieties of 
English—regional, cultural, and functional—and 
understand their differences and their common 
core of structure and vocabulary. He should know 
the place of English in the Indo-European family, 
and the principal events in its 1500-year history 
as a separate language. He should be technically 
informed on the nature of the writing system and 
alert to the problems it presents to the learner. 

This all seems like a large order, when we 
remember that the English teacher must also be 
trained in rhetoric and in the interpretation and 
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history of literature in English. But it is not really 
so much. Two good solid semester courses, one 
in the structure of English and one in its history, 
should furnish the basic materials and, what is 
more important, establish the necessary attitudes 
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and open the proper doors to future study. From 
there on the prospective teacher can take up the 
task that we all know so well—the never-ending, 
lifetime job of preparing ourselves to be that non- 
existent paragon, the perfect English teacher. 











FOLEY 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


DISTINGUISHED columnist who devotes 
A himself to literary subjects recently added his 
voice to the chorus of prominent people 
who, for some time now, have been deploring 
the inability of so many college entrants to “spell, 
punctuate, or put together a coherent sentence 
in their own tongue, let alone any other.” He has 
been particularly exasperated by “the asinine 
statements about the teaching of the English 
language which are being spewed forth by today’s 
educational theorists whose _ indefensible 
doctrines are rapidly producing a generation 
of American illiterates.”! There must be many 
less articulate observers who feel much the same 
way. 
No small part of the blame for deterioration 
in the English of our college students must be 
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and offers certain anti- 


laid upon a class of complacent “authorities” who 
have found it more comfortable to devise pseudo- 
scientific euphemisms for plain crudity of language 
than to support any kind of linguistic discipline. 
In their view, no standards have any validity as 
against so-called “usage,” the term used to cover 
the careless indifference to distinction of those 
who have least respect for niceties of any sort. 
Conveniently overlooked completely is the real 
“usage,” the system which the race slowly evolved 
through the experience of centuries. That system, 
which we call grammar, is what basically and es- 
sentially makes any language what it is. As a 
wise commentator remarked years ago, “the in- 
strument of language is a thing in its nature tra- 
ditional. It is easily damaged, and painfully 
mended.””* 

Of course we recognize that language “is a liv- 
ing, changing organism.” Words have been con- 
tinually developing new meanings since no one 
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knows when. Two hundred years ago, for in- 
stance, electricity meant nothing more than the 
phenomenon exhibited by rubbing a piece of am- 
ber and then picking up bits of paper with it; an 
engine was simply a mechanical contrivance of 
any sort. Before the first World War, probably 
no one suspected that the old word car would 
ever mean “automobile.” Such changes are grad- 
ually, quietly taking place all the time. Yet surely 
there is a clear distinction between evolution of 
meanings, through natural association of ideas, 
and mere ignorant confusion. And the continual 
modification of word-values, as well as the never- 
ending creation of new names for new things, need 
not affect the structure of the language. We may 
come to dislike old words and prefer new ones, 
but that is no reason for undermining the founda- 
tions of the language itself. As Victor Hugo put it 


long ago: 
Guerre a la rhétorique et paix a la syntaxe! 


Correct use of language goes along with 
clear and orderly thinking; each conditions the 
other, and they can hardly be conceived sepa- 
rately. Most errors in English are no mere viola- 
tion of arbitrary “rules,” but careless confusions 
between ways of expression which have some 
vague resemblance or connection but which are 
clearly distinguishable for anyone who is dis- 
criminating enough to pay a little attention. Bad 
grammar is characteristically a matter of going off 
the track in the course of a sentence because 
that sentence was not conceived from the begin- 
ning as a coherent, unified whole. 


Inculcation of Disrespect 


Disrespect for any sort of decent cultivation of 
good language has surely been inculcated system- 
atically by prominent writers of our time, the kind 
who carry off prizes and win wide acclaim. It is 
not merely the modern vogue of fiction dealing 
with characters whose speech exhibits every form 
of crudity and corruption. Realism naturally re- 
quires that a character in a story should be rep- 
resented as talking the way such a person really 
would talk. That is simply a means of showing 
us what kind of person he is, the cultural level 
on which he feels at home. Such differentiation in 
dialogue loses its point, however, when the author 
speaking in his own person in the intervening 
passages indulges in slipshod English himself. 

It is sometimes amusing to see how careless 
sentence-structure will produce a statement that 
actually says the opposite of what was no doubt 
intended. Thus on the first page of The Long Hot 
Summer, by William Faulkner, we read: 
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He declined to believe that Varner ever had 
been or ever would be stuck with anything; that 
if he acquired it, he got it cheaper than anyone 
else could have, and if he kept it, it was too 
valuable to sell. 


To make sense with the first part, obviously the 
latter half refers to what he did believe, but as 
the sentence is written, it can only be part of 
what he “declined to believe”! As for spelling, 
the same book is inconsistently illiterate through- 
out. The function of the apostrophe is recognized 
in some cases—you'll, I'll, didn’t, and various 
others—but aint, dont, cant, and ere (i.e., there) 
are always as they appear here—as if cant and ere, 
for instance, were not very different words in 
their own right, as a literate person ought to know. 

Or consider the much-touted and prize-winning 
poet, “e. e. cummings.” In this childishly stubborn 
pose of “independence,” of attracting attention 
by being different for the sake of being different, 
he ignores of course the easily demonstrable fact 
that the mere use of a capital letter often marks 
a very real difference of meaning as well as a 
different intonation in speech. For a simple ex- 
ample, one may compare “the little building” 
with “the Little Building,” one of the largest in 
downtown Boston. So illiteracy has been ex- 
tensively taught in this country, as well as being 
allowed to exist by simple neglect. As a contri- 
bution to the general culture, in language as in 
other matters, some of our conspicuous literary 
lights have cast a very dim illumination indeed. 

Another influence has been the “objective” 
tests now used for all sorts of examinations. These 
have obvious advantages, the chief of which is 
that they can be scored by anyone, whether he 
knows anything about the subject or not. Grad- 
ually, however, their ultimate inadequacy is ap- 
parently being borne in upon a few thoughtful 
people at least. As President A. Whitney Gris- 
wold of Yale has said: “There are some of us who 
still prefer the essay examination to the intellectual 
bingo game, scored by electricity.” At any rate it 
is clear that such tests provide no exercise in 
written expression, and their widespread adoption 
has eliminated the best opportunities that students 
have for practice in writing. Nowadays many high- 
school graduates enter college with virtually no 
experience whatever in composition. 

Recently the personnel manager of a large 
corporation told me that he felt he could tell more 
about the qualifications of an applicant from a 
paragraph or two that the man would write on an 
assigned subject than from the results of stand- 
ardized objective tests of any sort. He had reached 
that conclusion after a great deal of experience 
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in examining prospective employees. A definite 
job of writing, naturally on a subject with which 
the person is familiar, indicates what he can do 
“on his own.” It calls for different ability from 
that which may suffice for true-false or multiple- 
choice quizzes, where one is more or less prompted 
by suggestion and only passive recognition is 
needed, and where even a guess has some chance. 


No Vocabulary-Writing Correlation? 


Countless times I have seen it convincingly 
demonstrated that there is not necessarily any 
significant correlation whatever between a stu- 
dent’s score on a vocabulary test (prepared in 
advance as much as you like) and his ability in 
writing. On the one hand, there are students who 
can safely be depended upon at any time to pro- 
duce a paragraph in correct and competent Eng- 
lish, saying clearly and forcefully what they meant 
it to say, and who will nevertheless fall surprisingly 
low in a test of word-knowledge. On the other 
hand, there are students who will score very well 
in a test on vocabulary, and yet seem quite in- 
capable of writing at a given moment a single 
sentence of construction worthy of a mature 
mind, It seems almost like a coincidence when a 
student shows up equally well in both these kinds 
of examination. Such, of course, is the ideal, and 
sometimes it happens. The different ways or 
aspects of “knowing English” can fortify each 
other, but the process is very far from being auto- 
matic. 

We are all naturally prone to pay little or no 
attention to how any particular kind of work is 
actually done until the time comes when we really 
wish to be able to do it ourselves for purposes 
of our very own. Then suddenly we become cur- 
ious as to how other people have gone about 
similar tasks, how they solved problems which, 
because we commonly met them already solved, 
we did not realize to have existed. This is why 
simply doing a great deal of reading does not of 
itself make a person a good writer. There are 
plenty of people who read the best books with 
understanding and enjoyment but who could not 
turn out a first-class paragraph if their life de- 
pended upon it. 

Insofar as work in composition has been re- 
quired in our secondary schools, too often the 
emphasis has appeared to be on mere length. As- 
signments have traditionally been given in terms 
of number of words. From more than one point 
of view, this is an unfortunate approach. The 
mere length of a piece of writing is comparatively 
unimportant and should largely take care of itself. 
Anyone who can be relied upon to write two or 
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three thoroughly good paragraphs will be quite 
able to turn out fifty or a hundred when the job 
calls for them. Until he can write a good short 
composition, trying to do longer ones will merely 
sink him a little deeper in the ruts of his bad 
habits. Also, to get the prescribed length, if it 
does not come naturally, he will be tempted to use 
“filler” to satisfy the requirement, and thus will 
be beguiled into committing perhaps the worst 
sin of all. At any rate, the longer piece of writing 
cannot be read so carefully by the instructor, or 
its virtues and faults so easily shown. 

Learning to write clearly, correctly, and effec- 
tively is a rigorous discipline. It does not come 
automatically as a carry-over from reading good 
literature or memorizing word-lists or filling blanks 
in work-books; these can be useful as aids, but 
they cannot take the place of the experience of 
putting original sentences together on one’s own 
power. Writing is not simply a “subject” like 
another; it does not exist in the abstract; pro- 
ficiency in it is not to be gained by just “taking 
a course.” It is a skill, and as such can be ac- 
quired only by regular, sustained practice over a 
considerable period of time. It is no more likely 
to be learned otherwise than is real ability in 
swimming or tennis or piano-playing. It requires 
continual exercise, whether a person always “feels 
like it” or not. 

Indispensable to start with is some kind of 
genuine motivation. No one can write well on a 
subject to which he is indifferent. The best situ- 
ation for a student to have helpful practice in 
writing is when he has occasion to deal with 
matters of his personal knowledge and experience 
about which he really cares. So the first problem 
for the teacher is to find “challenging” topics, and 
then to try to present them in such a way as to 
arouse and stimulate students to a thorough ex- 
ploitation of whatever inner resources they may 
possess. That, however, is only the initial step. 


Components of Good Instruction 


“The purpose of a writer,” said Samuel John- 
son, “is to be read.” No matter how genuinely a 
student may be interested in the subject of a 
writing assignment, he will be very unlikely to 
do his best in handling it unless he knows for a 
certainty that what he writes will be attentively 
read by someone who is “particular” about its 
being in good form in all respects. Then after- 
wards he needs to be shown the things in his work 
that are not so good as they should be, why they 
are not, and just how they might be made better. 
Most instruction in the use of a person’s own 
language is in some degree “remedial,” and to be 
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effective it must be adapted to the individual’s 
peculiar needs. 

Being so necessarily personal as it is, better 
than most branches of instruction the teaching 
of good writing habits lends itself to adaptation 
without either holding back the more able or 
discouraging those who are retarded. The student 
who already possesses considerable facility can 
be shown ways to improve his work, while more 
obvious shortcomings can be pointed out to the 
less gifted who are struggling painfully on a more 
elementary level. 

There has just come to my desk an announce- 
ment, from a prominent publisher of college text- 
books, of a new anthology of literary selections 
designed for “freshman English reading.” Sup- 
posedly the concomitant perusal of this material 
will help students to learn to write. (Of course 
the collection includes an item from the work of 
“e. e. cummings.”) In the list of contents ac- 
companying the announcement, there are two glar- 
ing misspellings in the titles of well-known master- 
pieces. In an important descriptive sentence, the 
verb does not agree with its subject. The punctua- 
tion is inaccurate in about half the places having 
to do with the use of commas. So this advertising 
circular, specifically addressed to college teachers 
of English, shows unreliablity in the three phases 
of writing mentioned in the quotation with which 
we began—spelling, sentence-structure, and punc- 
tuation. 

Also I have before me the current issue of the 
alumni publication of a highly respectable New 
England college which cultivates a literary atmos- 
phere. The periodical is expensively printed, with 
special typography and an abundance of well- 
produced photographs. The punctuation is rather 
systematically illogical throughout. 


Function of Punctuation 


Traditionally there have always been those 
among teachers of English, professional writers, 
editors, and other /iterati who have looked con- 
descendingly upon punctuation as “mere mechan- 
ics” unworthy of their serious attention. They omit 
or insert commas or semicolons in whimsical. ways 
all their own. Partly they carry on with outmoded 
notions of marking “rhetorical pauses”; otherwise 
they will not bother to recognize the purpose and 
function of intelligent punctuation in modern 
English. Of course it does not make sentence- 
structure, but it helps the reader to recognize 
the grammatical construction of a sentence—the 
pattern of the thought—clearly and easily as he 
goes along, reading a sentence for the first time. 

In contrast to the stubbornly freakish ignoring 
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of punctuating principles on the part of presum- 
ably well-educated people who ought to know 
better, this matter is being taken care of, on the 
whole, with increasing accuracy nowadays by 
many of those who prepare advertising literature 
and publicity material for mundane commercial 
affairs. Apparently they are more aware than 
some “educational theorists” that the purpose of 
writing should be not merely some sort of “ex- 
pression” but communication. Not only in punctu- 
ation as such, however, but in sentence-structure, 
choice of words, in fact everything that enters 
into honest and intelligent use of language, people 
who think they know better might learn much 
from many unassuming operators who are daily 
in the thick of things. Anyone who cares to com- 
pare the ordinary correspondence of reputable 
business firms of today with the best business 
letters of a generation or two ago will be amazed 
at the general improvement in the use of language. 

Teaching students tc write well takes a good 
deal of time and effort. It requires going over a 
great many papers. Yet these do not need to be 
long, and they can often turn out to be truly in- 
teresting reading. Any teacher of English who 
does not, for the most part, really enjoy perusing 
his students’ compositions should in all honesty 
renounce his profession and occupy himself with 
something else. 

It may safely be predicted that our young peo- 
ple are not going to be taught to write better by 
mass-production methods. This is not to say that 
modern gadgets and conveniences may not be 
helpful. Surely it is easier to write well with a ball- 
point pen or a typewriter, with desk and lighting 
properly arranged, than with a goose-quill by 
candle-light. We should be able to accomplish 
much more in the same time, and do it better. 
And many who really work at it certainly do. In- 
sofar as they do, it is because by continued thor- 
oughgoing practice, probably with capable and 
conscientious guidance, they learned practical 
methods and established correct habits. 

Eventually, we may believe, enough people will 
realize that in order to assure a decent competence 
in written language, among students generally, 
it is necessary to have continual guided exercise 
in writing all the way through our educational 
system from elementary level to the highest. Older 
countries found that out long ago. 





There is no adequate defense, except stupidity, 


against the impact of a new idea. 


—P. W. Bridgman 
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Trends in the Teaching of 


ELEMENTARY READING 


The phonetic programs that were given a big 
play five to ten years ago have now for the most part 
been quietly dropped. But elementary pupils con- 
tinue to read more and better materials. 


Here is an analysis of the newest trends in teaching. 


By LEO FAY 


URING the last decade the pages of our 

popular magazines and newspapers have 

been scorched with charges and counter- 
charges concerning how well or how poorly our 
children have been taught to read. It is estimated 
that at least 300 articles on this topic appear 
yearly in popular journals. 

Recognizing that the situation is confused, we 
once again raise the question, “Can today’s chil- 
dren read, or can’t they?” A dramatic answer to 
this question is found in the reading habits of 
our children. Within a recent six-year period the 
sale of children’s books has doubled. In com- 
munity after community librarians report that 
never before have children read as many books 
as they now are reading. 

Nor is this picture one only of quantity. In his 
presidential address, given before the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Denver in No- 
vember, 1959, Dr. Joseph Mersand' reported 
the results of his survey of librarians and pub- 
lishers concerning the quality of the reading of 
young people today. Dr. Mersand asked the ques- 
tion, “Are our high school and college students 
reading more good books than before?” Forty- 
eight librarians in cities of 100,000 or more re- 
plied to the question. Of these, thirty-nine were of 
the opinion that better books were being read. 
Only two gave an unqualified negative reply. Dr. 
Mersand quoted a statement from the coordinator 
of Young Adult Service, New York Public Li- 
brary, as typical of the librarians’ opinions, “I can 
assure you that from day to day experience, all 
of us agree . . . that teen-agers read more good 
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books than ever before.” Of forty-five replies to 
the same question received from educational and 
trade publishers, only one was negative. Among 
reasons given by Dr. Mersand for the continued 
improvement of both quantity and quality of read- 
ing were the following: Improved methods of 
teaching reading during the past decade; the ex- 
cellent children’s books which stimulate interest 
and appreciation; the realization by school ad- 
ministrators that the rich resources of school li- 
braries, both elementary and high school, chal- 
lenge the student to read well. 

The story of increased power of reading has 
been told also in numerous newspaper and popu- 
lar magazine articles, the best documented of 
which is the article, “The Truth About Our Pub- 
lic Schools,” which appeared in Changing Times, 
June, 1954. When it comes to reading, the fact 
of the matter is that our youngsters put their elders 
to shame. In light of all the evidence that can be 
marshaled, the wisest reaction to the critics’ cries 
that reading is not as well taught as it used to be 
is to remember the words of Will Rogers, “The 
schools ain’t what they used to be—and probably 
never was.” 

While it is comforting to be able to start a dis- 
cussion of trends with the idea that reading is 
significantly better taught today than ever before, 
it should also be stated that it would be a sad 
story if this were not the case. Thanks to con- 
tinued research, we now know more about how 
children learn to read, we have more and better 
materials, the school year is longer, more books 
for children are available in the homes, and our 
teachers are much better prepared than they were 
in the past. All of these factors have contributed 
to the improved reading ability of our children. 

Before reviewing trends in the teaching of read- 
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ing, let us look at five fundamental principles con- 
cerning reading which will serve as a basis for 
evaluating trends. 

1. The act of reading involves both the per- 
ception of word forms and the understanding of 
the author’s meaning. The dichotomy that critics 
such as Flesch and Whitman try to force is a 
false one. These men suggest that there are two 
basic methods in conflict—one a phonetic ap- 
proach and the other the word-meaning plan. 
In the full sense of the word, to read, a child 
must be master of the word form and must also 
be able to react to the author’s thought. It is 
not a matter of one or the other. 

2. Children are different and they learn differ- 
ently, with the result that methods and materials 
must be adjusted to these differences. It is in 
relation to differences that the concept of readi- 
ness has its greatest significance. 

3. Reading is a tool that is used in many ways. 
Therefore, a reading program must be broadly 
conceived to include a variety of work-study skills, 
concern for personal development through read- 
ing, and development of intelligent and informed 
comprehension and interpretation skills that are 
the foundations for the intelligent and informed 
consumer and citizen. Much of this development 
must utilize current materials. 

4. Inasmuch as reading is a major avenue to 
learning, a broadly conceived reading program 
also is concerned with the student’s reading study 
skills in the different content areas. Thus, the 
simple reading of stories in a reader or the de- 
velopment of mechanical skills could hardly be 
conceived as a total reading program. 

5. Reading cannot be divorced from the broad- 
er curriculum pattern within which it exists. Read- 
ing is intimately related to all of the communica- 
tion skills. As we learn to read, we also gain 
in our competence to speak, to write, and to lis- 
ten. Effective thinking involves all aspects of 
language skill. 


Current Practices and Trends 


With this as background, let us look at some 
of the current practices in the teaching of read- 
ing and suggest the directions these practices are 
likely to go in the foreseeable future. 

The dominant pattern of reading instruction 
at the present time is a program built around the 
basal reader. Gates? reports that 99 per cent of 
the classrooms in America use this approach. In 
justification of their almost universal use, basal 
readers have much to recommend them. They are 
well organized, with highly developed programs 
for the sequential learning of skills in both word 
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study and comprehension. They can be easily 
adapted to individual or group instruction. Format 
is typically excellent, with a wide range of story 
content usually included. They have their weak- 
nesses, too. They have tended to dominate read- 
ing instruction so completely that all too often 
they have become the total program. Furthermore, 
the basal reader as it has been used by many 
teachers has tended to lockstep reading instruc- 
tion. Children are forced to follow the pattern of 
the book rather than have books adjusted to their 
particular developmental patterns. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that vocabulary and thought may be 
overcontrolled, particularly as the child becomes 
more fluent in his reading. Time is often wasted by 
going over material many, many times. Another 
weakness of the basal reader is that it is hard 
to find one set of materials that will fit the needs 
of all children within a classroom. In fairness, 
it should be said that these weaknesses are not 
necessarily a weakness of the basal reader, but 
for the most part reflect poor use of these ma- 
terials. 


Basal Reader Here To Stay 


For the foreseeable future the basal reader will 
undoubtedly remain the basis for instruction in 
most schools. The drive of the highly competitive 
market toward improved quality will continue, 
although we may see marked changes in the format 
and organization of the basal reader. The present 
questions being raised concerning vocabulary con- 
trol will have their effect, especially beyond grade 
two. Children at these levels are consuming vast 
quantities of books without the tight vocabulary 
control of readers, and this will undoubtedly have 
an impact on the basal reader itself. The total 
reading program in good schools already goes 
beyond the basal reader. This trend will be ac- 
celerated as more and more schools increase the 
range of books within classrooms and develop li- 
brary services. 

The most widely discussed trend in the teaching 
of reading at the present time is individualized 
reading. The major characteristics of this approach 
are: Elimination of the basal reader as the core 
of reading instruction, self-selection of materials by 
the pupils for their own instruction, and individual 
conferences between the pupil and the teacher. This 
approach capitalizes on pupil interest and, theoret- 
ically at least, makes complete individualization 
possible. Both teachers and children tend to react 
quite enthusiastically to this approach, and this 


2 Arthur I. Gates, “Improvements of Reading Possible in the Neat 
Future,” The Reading Teacher, December, 1958, pp. 83-88 
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alone is a strong recommendation. The approach 
has its weaknesses, however. The very real values 
of group learning may be lost in a completely in- 
dividualized program. It also tends to be very 
demanding of the teacher’s time. As a result, the 
children and their needs can become lost as the 
teacher frantically goes about her record keeping. 
Furthermore, with lack of organization some 
skills may be partially or even totally ignored. To 
date, no well controlled studies of this approach 
have been reported in the literature. Those that 
have appeared are mixed in their reactions. Some 
investigators have found that, in spite of the en- 
thusiasm of teachers for the approach, results are 
not significantly better than with group reading 
instruction. 

While there is no evidence at this time that 
individualized reading will become widely ac- 
cepted as the total approach to the teaching of 
reading, it is clear that this approach has already 
made a real impact and that some phases of it 
will be incorporated into programs utilizing basal 
readers. Actually, this is not a new practice, of 
course. Teachers have long combined extensive 
reading with the basal reading program. It is 
hoped that many of the merits of individualized 
reading will extend to classrooms where the read- 
ing program is limited to a graded reader. 


The New Castle Plan 


Another recent approach to the teaching of 
reading which is having an impact on practice is 
the New Castle Plan, developed by Glen Mc- 
Cracken. This plan involves the use of film strips 
based primarily on basal readers. McCracken is 
highly critical of the ordinary reading readiness 
program and insists that with the film strip ap- 
proach instruction can be on a total class basis. 
Particular merits are high motivation, attention 
directed to a central spot, and elimination of visual 
difficulties of some children. Evidence to date 
seems to indicate that the New Castle Plan is 
particularly valuable to slow learners. Its major 
weakness appears to be that with total class 
instruction inadequate adjustment is made to in- 
dividual needs. There is also some evidence that, 
as a result of this lack, the growth of more able 
students may be restricted. The total program, 
however, is not limited to film strips, and ad- 
justments could be made to individuals in other 
group reading situations. 

Since many parts of the New Castle Plan have 
real merit, it will probably be widely adopted in 
some form. Perhaps its greatest significance is 
that it represents the forerunner of teaching ma- 
chines and the greater use of television kinescopes 
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in the teaching of reading. With either machines 
or through the use of television, greater flexibility 
could probably be achieved, with greater control 
of quality of instruction and materials. TV and 
machines coupled with new grouping patterns 
which make sub-grouping easier may well be the 
direction of the next major breakthrough in the 
teaching of reading. Basal reading type material 
will probably continue to be of significance, for 
the value of using common materials within a 
group has not yet been successfully challenged. 


The Joplin Plan 


The most interesting recent trend in relation 
to grouping has been widely publicized as the 
Joplin Plan. This is an attempt to departmentalize 
homogeneously the elementary _ self-contained 
classroom. At a given period during the day, 
the children from a number of self-contain- 
ed classrooms are regrouped on the basis 
of their ability to read. If, for example, this is 
carried on in grades four through six, all children 
in these grades are regrouped on the basis of their 
reading, with the high readers going to one teach- 
er, the average to a second, and the low readers 
to a third, regardless of their regular grade classi- 
fication. This may somewhat simplify the teach- 
er’s task in relation to the use of materials. How- 
ever, other major differences will exist which make 
further grouping necessary. Furthermore, because 
children come from different rooms and the 
teacher’s contact with many of them is limited, 
there is a tendency to organize instruction primar- 
ily on the basis of materials and to neglect specific 
needs of individuals. In such a plan reading is di- 
vorced from the total language arts program and 
the rest of the curriculum. If basically “right,” 
the Joplin Plan should apply to other areas also— 
spelling, arithmetic, writing. The real issue in the 
use of this plan is whether or not the self-con- 
tained classroom with its emphasis on close 
teacher-pupil relationship and the integration of 
curriculum areas has greater merit than a plan 
of organization that reshuffles children by the de- 
gree of skill they have in a given area. 

It seems to us that this is a half-way measure 
that doesn’t solve much but may be the fore- 
runner of new ways of organization that will make 
it possible to adjust better to individual differ- 
ences not only in reading but in math, science, 
and the entire curriculum. An example of this 
kind of organization is the team-teaching idea 
currently being tried. 


MERICAN reading instruction has been char- 
A acterized by controversy in relation to phonetic 
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approaches to the teaching of reading. These ap- 
proaches are periodically tried and found want- 
ing. They have never been the panacea that some 
people hopefully look for. The phonetic programs 
that were given a big play five to ten years 
ago have now for the most part been quietly 
dropped. They did contribute to the overall teach- 
ing of reading by re-emphasizing the importance 
of the skills of word study in any approach to 
the teaching of reading. Their weakness is that 
they are only part of what reading really is and 
as a result will never become the major way of 
teaching reading. 

With the increasing concern for quality in 
American education, the elementary school li- 
brary takes on added significance. The demands 
of children for reading materials have grown so 
rapidly that no school without a library which 
includes basic reference books, informational 
books, and a good collection of children’s liter- 
ature can be said to have a good reading pro- 
gram. To accelerate this trend the National Coun- 
cil of the Teachers of English has appointed a 
committee to develop ways in which the circula- 
tion of children’s books can be enhanced. Be- 
cause children are reading more and better ma- 
terials, old curriculum patterns and content will 
underrate an increasing number of children. The 
implications for curriculum development are ob- 
vious. Coupled with the increased demand for 
more and better reading materials will be a need 
for providing services for children whose reading 
inefficiencies become apparent as the demand for 
increased efficiency increases. To help meet this 
need, the International Reading Association is 
sponsoring a program for the training of reading 
specialists who meet a national training standard. 

It appears that the days ahead are both chal- 
lenging and promising for the teaching of reading. 
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English for the Gifted 


> The first impetus in the new surge of concern 
about education for the gifted was in the direction 
of science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
Many teen-agers have been motivated to do “A” 
work in these subjects—but earn only “C's” in Eng- 
lish. 

Now the NEA has released a 128-page handbook, 
English for the Academically Talented Student, which 
underlines the need for improvement in English 
language programs. The book describes enrichment, 
special grouping, and acceleration in English courses 
to give balance to a curriculum which otherwise 
might be overweighted with science and mathematics. 

The enrichment programs noted are extremely 
varied. Described are a system (San Diego) where 
professional writers advise students interested in writ- 
ing careers; a program wherein talented youngsters 
review books on TV; and a school in which greatly 
expanded classroom libraries are run by the students 
themselves. 

On the grouping front, the book describes high- 
school special “depth” classes and seminars in 
literature and creative writing in such places as Win- 
netka, Ill.; Mt. Lebanon and Bucks County, Pa.; 
Hartford, Conn; Alhambra, Calif.; Lewis County, N. 
Y.; and Portland, Ore. 

Acceleration in English for the academically tal- 
ented youngster may mean skipping grades, parti- 
cipating in rapid-progress classes, early admission 
to college, or placement (where gifted high-school 
students may take one or more advanced courses in 
English and get college credit for it). The latter pro- 
gram now includes more than 370 participating col- 
leges and 12,000 students in 650 or more public and 
independent secondary schools. 

The book goes into some detail on how to identify 
gifted students, many of whom are underachievers. 
Underachievement among bright boys, for example, 
seems to be twice as prevalent as among bright girls. 
Often, apparently, the boys view academic achieve- 
ment as “incompatible with enjoying life and having 
fun.” 

One study shows that nearly half of a school’s 
bright students used the town or community library 
“very seldom”; 38 per cent reported they never 
do. Gifted students, the NEA educators learned, 
often read below the level of their understanding, 
and after the age of 12 the number of books they 
read and the amount of time devoted to reading 
frequently begin to decline. 


How Do English Teachers Spend Time? 


> Do English teachers spend too much time in 
clerical work not requiring professionally trained 
persons? The National Council of Teachers of 
English thinks so and is undertaking a research 
project in attempt to improve the situation. An 
NCTE committee on utilization of teacher time 1s 
in charge of the investigation. 
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A Candidate for the Presidency 


Answers Questions on— 


The Federal Government's 
Role in Support of Education 


[% reply to questions authorized by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors, 
several candidates for the presidency 
have outlined their views for KAPPAN 
readers. Mr. Nixon sent excerpts from 
remarks made in answer to questions 
posed by education groups in Detroit 
recently. 


QUESTION: Mr. Vice President, do you 
favor an expansion of federal aid to educa- 
tion? 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON: In my opinion, 
as far as education is concerned in this country, 
there are three needs. 

There is a need for buildings. 

There is a need for better compensation and 
recognition as well of teachers. 

And there is also a need for better quality 
standards. The greatest and most important of 
these, of course, is standards. Directly related to 
that, and more important than buildings, is of 
course, raising the salaries of teachers. 

This is a vital need, and certainly all over the 
country at all levels of education it is one that 
our local communities, our state legislatures, our 
school boards must face up to and do far more ef- 
fectively than we have. 


QUESTION: How do you explain your 
recent negative vote in the Senate on the 
federal aid to education [Murray-Metcalf] 
bill? 


NIXON 


NIXON: There are some things the federal 
government can and should do. The Defense Edu- 
cation Act is a good example. 


The College Housing Act is a good example. 


I believe that the President’s program for aid 
for school construction to needy districts is a 
good example. 


But I would also suggest that those who, with 
the very best of intentions, say that not only 
should the federal government move into the con- 
struction area but it should also move into the 
whole area of subsidizing the operations of our 
public school system are overlooking another very 
important principle that is one of the great 
strengths of a free society and of a free country 
—local control of our educational system. 


The concentration of power is one of the major 
enemies of freedom, and that is why it seems to 
me that any program of federal aid must be one 
which recognizes local control. 


Another very important principle for us to bear 
in mind is that the hallmark of freedom is di- 
versity. We do not want our educational standards 
established either in Washington or, for that mat- 
ter, in the state capitol, and made absolutely uni- 
form for all of the people and all of the students 
in all of the schools. 


There is a need for coordination. There is a 
need for leadership. But we must recognize that 
diversity in education, as in every other field, is 
one of the guarantees of freedom. 
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White House Conference 
Forum Would Triple 
Expenditures for Education 


> One of the eighteen forums at the recent White 
House Conference on Education proposed that the 
United States aim toward increasing expenditures for 
the schools from the current three per cent of the 
GNP to ten per cent within a decade. 

Dr. Maynard Bemis, one of the Phi Delta Kappa 
representatives at the conference, thinks that the 
proposal is not entirely visionary. There is already 
strong popular and growing political support for 
vastly greater expenditures. 

Replying to a request from the fraternity for fa- 
vorable consideration of the Murray-Metcalf Bill, a 
number of Congressmen have expressed strong con- 
victions favoring massive federal support of educa- 
tion. The following excerpt from a response by Rob- 
ert N. Giaimo, Congressman from Connecticut and 
member of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, is representative of opinion in this group: 


The current classroom shortage numbers 132,400. 
Although our states and localities built approximate- 
ly 70,000 new classrooms annually during the past 
three years, the total shortage has dropped only 
17,000 because of rising enrollments and obso- 
lescence of buildings. It is anticipated that enroll- 
ments will rise at an even faster pace during the next 
decade. 

Within the next ten years it is estimated that 1.5 
million new teachers will be needed to serve our 
growing school population. This exceeds the total 
number now in the profession. Unless pay and 
working conditions for teachers are improved so 
that our schools can compete with other bidders 
for top quality brain power, we may be forced 
to draw the teachers of our children from the low- 
est categories of college graduates. 

I believe that our nation can afford the edu- 
cation we need. Surely an economy that can supply 
ever-growing numbers of luxury items can find the 
means to provide an adequate education for its 
youth. Since 1948 we have spent $151 billion for 
tobacco, alcoholic beverages and cosmetics, and 
$127 billion for recreation. And yet, during the 
same period, we spent $78 billion for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Frankly, I fear for 
the future of our country when I hear people se- 
riously contend that we cannot afford to spend 
more for education. Our industries—expanding into 
new and highly technical fields—require a better 
educated work force; our communities require bet- 
ter educated leaders. We cannot afford to short- 
change the adults of tomorrow by skimping on their 
education today. 


* * * 


Pm Little Rock, Ark., high schools were readmitted 
to the North Central Association in late March. The 
schools were withdrawn after the desegregation 
troubles at Central High School. 
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> Human rights, aid to education, and reorganiza- 
tion of the tax structure. 

These were listed by Ruth Stout, director of field 
programs for the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
as the major concerns of the vast White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, which adjourned on 
April 1. 

A national committee will be created to spur fed- 
eral and private agencies to act on conference rec- 
ommendations. These recommendations, hammered 
out in 200 work groups and by numerous forums, 
were too much for the conference reporting com- 
mittee to handle. Not until mid-April was a final 
compilation of 1,600 resolutions made for the dele- 
gates. 

In addressing the final meeting of the conference, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur 
S. Flemming agreed that the federal government 
“must assume a larger share” of school financing 
but said he would have to give further study to con- 
ference recommendations. 


> More than 2,000 high-school juniors and seniors 
entered the 1959 National Council of Teachers of 
English competition in language arts. The award pro- 
gram is intended to give public recognition to tal- 
ented high-school English students. According to 
J. N. Hook, NCTE executive secretary, past achieve- 
ment award winners have won close to $850,000 in 
scholarship aid. 


Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, recently an- 
nounced that it will award $1,000 scholarships to 
100 of the 500 NCTE achievement award winners 
of 1959. It is the first college to set aside specific 
scholarship money for this purpose. 


> Teenage reading, a subject of coacern to par- 
ents, teachers, and librarians, is treated in a new 
book by Geneva R. Hanna, University of Texas Col- 
lege of Education faculty member, and Mariana K. 
McAllister, former American Association of School 
Libraries executive secretary. Titled Books, Young 
People and Reading Guidance, the new publication 
is part of the Harper & Brothers “Exploration Series 
in Education.” It presents methods of stimulating 
reading interest and a growing appreciation of liter- 
ature. It also suggests specific books to meet the 
needs of junior and senior high students. 


&> Phonics—A Key to Better Reading is a new 
publication by Smith & Holst Film Libraries, Inc., of 
Los Angeles. Written by Selma E. Herr, it is a work- 
book intended to help the student who feels that he 
has not had an adequate background in word analysis 
in the primary grades. According to the preface, “It 
has been found over a period of years that students 
who complete the exercises which follow show a 
great gain in their ability to pronounce words, and 
through the study of the prefixes, suffixes, and roots 
are able to know the meaning of many words they 
meet in their readings.” 
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A HUMORLESS REPLY TO— 
‘An Educator Speaks His Mind’ 


The language oi education has come to be the village idiot 
among languages of the intellectual community, and it is not clear— 
beyond half-humorous innuendo—what standards of 
linguistic adequacy permit or require this constant ridicule. 


Mr. Adams believes that most popular criticisms of 
educational “jargon” have confused the issue, which he tries to 
straighten out in this article. 


By DAVID W. ADAMS 


HE language of education has been a sub- 
Tie: for discussion for a number of years. In 

1907, for example, “A Significant Lack in 
Educational Terminology”! was published. And 
now, in 1960, we have “An Educator Speaks His 
Mind” by D. L. Emblen* to demonstrate that the 
subject has not lost its popularity with advancing 
age. During these years, in fact, the language has 
gained popularity as a subject matter—a function 
no doubt of the increased attention which has 
been given to just about everything connected 
with education. Thus in recent years criticism of 
the language of education has figured in indict- 
ments of the programs of the public schools, 
teachers (usually teachers of teachers), teacher 
education courses, and even of the current state 
of educational theory. 

If the language of education has this impor- 
tance, it would seem to merit careful considera- 
tion; and responsible criticism of the language 
would require precise delineation of its inade- 
quacies. Sad to say, educational language has 
seldom received this kind of attention. It has been 
treated more often with hyperbole and innuendo 
—techniques which serve exchanges of passion 
more than genuine inquiry. As a result, the inade- 
quacies of the language of education have been 
widely discussed but for the most part only vague- 
ly conceived and poorly examined. 

If anything, discussion has become more con- 
fused as more and more varied issues and diffi- 





MR. ADAMS is a member of the Department of 
Education, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 


culties have been combined and obscured under 
one rubric of derision. In effect, terms like educa- 
tional jargon, pedaguese, and educationese have 
come to mean “whatever one finds objectionable 
in the language of education”; and too little at- 
tention has been given to the fact that various 
critics have depended on varied, and possibly 
conflicting, standards in their objections. As cri- 
teria of judgment have become increasingly con- 
fused, the motives of critics have been more easi- 
ly obscured, and some basic—possibly important 
— issues which attach to the language of educa- 
tion have been lost in rhetoric. 

“An Educator Speaks His Mind,” as a parody 
of educational jargon, does nothing to correct this 
situation. It is amusing; but it is amusing at the 
price of clarity, because it takes as “jargon” cer- 
tain language practices which either represent a 
variety of faults or are not clear cases of misuse at 
all. Since parody is, at best, a kind of do-it-your- 
self syllogism, the reader is likely to pay for his 
amusement with confused conceptions and un- 
sound conclusions. 

This somewhat indirect reply to “An Educator 
Speaks His Mind” is offered as a sober supple- 
ment to humor. Its intended function is to call 
attention to some of the varied kinds of criticism 
which have been made of educational language, 
and thus to make explicit and clear matters which 
are suppressed or confused for the sake of humor 
in Mr. Emblen’s parody. Following, then, are 
descriptions and illustrations of eight of the more 
usual types of criticism. 


1 John Adams, “A Significant Lack in Educational Terminology,” 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. Winona, Minn: N.E.A 
1907. pp. 138-144. 

2D. L. Emblen, “An Educator Speaks His Mind,” 
Kappan, February, 1960, p. 220. 
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Criticisms Not Primarily of Language 


Among the many criticisms of educational lan- 
guage are some which are not criticisms of lan- 
guage at all, strictly speaking, and it may be wise 
to discuss some of these first. 

Criticism of notational faults. Leonard Bloom- 
field has observed that “one does not talk about 
language. . . . we are accustomed to several lines 
of evasion: instead of observing language, one 
observes, or at any rate discourses upon, such 
matters as correctness of speech, literary values, 
or writing.”* In just this way some criticisms, 
often given as comment upon educational lan- 
guage, are more clearly concerned with “errors” 
in notation—with deviations from convention in 
matters of spelling, punctuation, syllabication, and 
the like. Such criticisms may not claim any lack 
of understanding of educational communications. 
They may not even disagree with points of view 
communicated; basically they take issue with de- 
viations from notational conventions. The follow- 
ing two comments may illustrate this type of criti- 
cism. (The first is a reaction to a “manifesto” by 
a group of philosophers of education. ) 


. | should like to know whether the hyphen has 
become the symbol of creative writing. I refer to 
such sloppy and needless compressions as “Dewey- 
inspired,” “affective-qualities and ideational-cogni- 
tive,” “qualitative-esthetic,” “strict-subject-matter,” 
“rigid-fact-oriented,” “ends-in-view,” “democratic- 
creative,” and others. The young-philosopher-in- 
spired result-fact appears to be the quantitative- 
repetitive creation of meaning-lacking clichés.* 


The professors of Education, instead of coming 
to the rescue have added to the confusion of 
tongues. They seem to have a liking for added 
syllables. Thus instead of to certify, to accredit, to 
orient, we have to certificate, to accreditate, to ori- 
entate; and we learn of methods of teaching English 
so that speech is made not fluid but fluidic. J 


It is possible that this type of criticism has a 
role in Emblen’s farce. For example, the state- 
ment “. . . These community-oriented activities 
are essential to the mutual understanding of all 
elements of the school-home-society complex’’® 
could be intended as ridicule of the “hyphen- 
habit” among educational writers. 


Criticisms of literary style. Other criticisms, 
seemingly of educational language, are objections 


3 Leonard Bloomfield, ‘Linguistic Aspects of Science,’’ International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. Vol. I, No. yg: 

‘John C. Weiger in ‘Letters to the Editor,” 
December 12, 1959, p. 25 

Sj. S. Cleland, “Shoemakers’ Children: ee vind Professional 

1 


Saturday Review, 


Vocabulary,”” S< hool and Society, December 27 
®Emblen, /oc. cit 
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to the literary style (or esthetic quality) of some 
educational communications. Here, again, neither 
understanding nor even agreement is a primary 
concern. Nicety of expression is the issue, and 
other than semantic or cognitive standards of 
judgment come into play. Using a tenuous dis- 
tinction, not content (what is said), but form or 
style (how it is said) is the object of attention. 
This type of criticism is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


A friend of mine, a college dean and a mild in- 
somniac, recalled that when studying for his Ph.D. 
in education at Harvard, he used a prominent jour- 
nal of education as a soporific. Ten minutes of cur- 
riculum planning, and he was sound asleep. “It 
never failed,” he said appreciatively. 

That is one of the things wrong with education 
today—the stupefying boredom its high-toned idiom 
generates. There is hardly an educational journal 


written with grace and sophistication. . . .7 


Criticisms of concepts and theories. Another 
type of criticism which is not basically criticism 
of educational language is that which ridicules 
the language as a prelude to or substitute for 
deprecation of some aspect of an educational con- 
cept or theory. Criticism of this kind makes a 
scapegoat of educational language, for its funda- 
mental objection is to the adequacy or importance 
of an educational idea. Jacques Barzun’s remarks 
about the study of “methods” would seem to 
illustrate this. He comments: 


Any layman would consider that no one can say 
or do much about “methods” in any field until 
that field has been mastered by the methodologist. 
But that is only the layman’s innocence. By racking 
his wits and the dictionary, an educator can devise 
methods for subjects he does not know and for sub- 
jects that have no matter in them. Consult the text- 
books: although they are almost as large as medical 
and law books, they seldom do more than pad out 
statistical matters of fact, such as the number of 
primary schools in a given state, or the enrollments 
for the year before. The medium in which these 
facts are awash is educators’ lingo of the sort | 
have quoted... 8 


Emblen may lean toward this type of criticism 
in the following statements: 


. . Just what is it that you yourself do in educa- 
tion? 
Ah! You've just put your finger squarely on a 
pivotal question. 
Do you know? 
We don’t pretend to know all the answers. 


7 David Boroff, “American ote ee: What Their Catalogues 


Never Tell You,"” Harper’s, April, 3. 
8 Jacques Barzun, Teacher in y Benny “yea Little, Brown and 


Company, 1945. p. 
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Do you ever come up with an answer to anything? 


No, but our studies in the various disciplines 
sometimes eventuate in a clear body of suggestion. 
That is, the interpenetration of societal relationships 
is often too—® 


Conceivably, this quotation reflects its author’s 
exasperation with the inconclusive findings of 
some studies in education. Or possibly it repre- 
sents the distaste which its author has for hypo- 
thetical and cautiously qualified assertions in edu- 
cational theory. In any event, it is clear that some- 
thing more than language is being criticized, and 
Emblen’s reader is left to decide what that is. 

Criticisms of men. Still another kind of criti- 
cism which is only superficially criticism of edu- 
cational language is directed basically to supposed 
personal traits of the users of that language— 
traits such as pomposity, officiousness, preten- 
tiousness, stupidity, ignorance, avarice, overmod- 
esty, vulgarity, and the like. Such criticisms are 
based, of course, upon inferences about men (and 
their motives) from the language which they use; 
and objection taken to traits of the men is re- 
flected in objection to their language. In this way 
big words, new words, foreign terms, long sen- 
tences, and all manner of language elements and 
devices come to ill repute. They become hated 
signs of human failings. Criticisms of this kind 
often are subtle, ad hominem (or should one say 
“to the man”) arguments. 


A fair number of the criticisms of educational 
language (including, incidentally, “An Educator 
Speaks His Mind”) seem to be or to involve dis- 
approval of traits of some or all “educators,” 
“educationists,” or “professors of education.” The 
following quotations could be placed in this cate- 
gory. The first is subtly, almost gently, derisive, 
while the second is quite explicit in dispraise. 


The professors of education came and watched 
this experiment with shining eyes. “Please tell us 
what is happening here,” they begged. 

“The pupils are learning what they live and liv- 
ing what they learn,” said the teacher. 

“But they were doing that in the activity school 
in which you were first teaching. Now you have 
them actually grabbing fish. It is wonderful—won- 
derful—but you've got to explain it with names 
before we can approve it.”1° 

. . Certain hefty terms become the signs of 
learning, and a great deal of the turgid prose in 
the field of education, for example, comes about 
simply because words are used to show that the 
writer belongs to the cognoscenti. . . .1! 


*Emblen, Joc. cit. 

J. Abner Peddiwell (Harold Benjamin), The Saber-Tooth Cur- 
riculum. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. p. 67 

"Charles W. Ferguson, ““A Sane Approach to Style,” 
Review, September 26, 1959, p. 14 
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Criticism Concerned Primarily with Language 


There are criticisms of the language of educa- 
tion, however, which are not criticisms of nota- 
tional faults, literary style, concepts and theories, 
or of men. These objections are directed to noises 
or marks as devices in a system of communica- 
tion. They are primarily concerned with meaning 
and with the ease, clarity, or precision with which 
meaning is communicated. Following are illustra- 
tions and brief discussions of four of the most 
common types of such criticism: allegations of 
meaninglessness, charges of unnecessarily compli- 
cated communication, criticisms of confusing us- 
ages, and criticisms of vague usages. 


Allegations of meaninglessness. One of the criti- 
cisms of educational language finds that some or 
all of educational language is verbiage—bold 
wrapping about an empty package. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it might be claimed that verbal distinctions 
in education designate or reflect no actual dis- 
tinctions in experience. This claim is implicit, 
possibly, in the following quotation from “An 
Educator Speaks His Mind.” 


Fine. Now, suppose we start right off by your 
telling our readers what you people are doing in 
education. 

We integrate. 

All the time? 

No. Sometimes we coordinate. 

ere 

We relate, too. 

Ever structure? 

Oh yes.!* 


And criticism of the same general type is suggest- 
ed in this: 


What is the basic reason for the existence of 
such jargon? Is it the intellectual equivalent of 
whistling in the dark? Is it a brave and rococo 
facade designed to hide a bleakness of thought, a 
paucity of ideas, an envy of people who really have 
something to talk about, a gnawing feeling of in- 
feriority? The answer I leave to you.!% 


Charges of unnecessarily complicated commu- 
nication. Another type of criticism complains that 
some (or all) educational language serves to make 
simple matters complex, or clear matters obscure. 
Big words, uncommon words, foreign words, and 
strange uses of familiar words are often cited as 
culprits. (This kind of criticism is not of men, 
incidentally, even though it is often involved in 


12 Emblen, Joc. cst. ; 

Harry J. Fuller, “The Emperor's New Clothes, or Prius 
Dementat,"’ C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill, editors, Publ 
Education Under Criticism. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. p. 27 
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such criticism. It is objection to uses of language 
which obstruct communication, rather than to the 
motives or traits which cause these uses.) The 
complaint that educational communications are 
unnecessarily complicated concedes, usually, that 
education involves—requires—concepts and the- 
ories, but insists that these concepts and theories 
are not as difficult or complex as the language of 
education has made them. Consider these com- 


ments: 


. At the base of much of the educational 
mumbo jumbo is sometimes a solid subsoil of sound 
and helpful educational practice and psychology. . . . 
Too often, however, this subsoil remains invisible 
under a cloud of murky and swirling dust, raised 
by the hot winds that emanate from the numerous 
educational opportunists and carpetbaggers . . .'4 


. . . [education] has been taken over by a coterie 
of experts who have erected it into an esoteric 
“science” where every prospect pleases and only 
the amateur is vile. But education is not so myste- 
rious that it will yield its secrets only to the 
specialist. 15 


. . . Education, to be of any real worth to society, 
must penetrate thru the specialized groups to the 
great mass of people. One would think that those 
who so earnestly desire to teach the common peo- 
ple would use words that they could understand. 
They do nothing of the sort.!6 


Criticisms of confusing usages. A third kind of 
criticism is concerned usually with ambiguity in 
the language of education, and the most common 
criticism of this type is the complaint that usage 
of language is not uniform among those who prac- 
tice in education. Thus, it might be held, the dis- 
cussions of curriculum specialists are difficult or 
impossible to comprehend, because the term cur- 
riculum has no generally accepted definition 
among them. A complaint of this kind is made by 
Beach: 


The wide variation over the nation in the defini- 
tions of items of educational information makes 
it impossible to (1) compile accurate reports on 
the progress and condition of education in the coun- 
try as a whole, and (2) make accurate comparison 
between local school systems located in different 
States, or of the several State school systems them- 
selves.17 


It can be observed in passing that this concern 
played an important part in the development of 


4 Fuller, op. cit., p. 28 

% Mortimer Smith, And Madly 
1949. p. 4. 

16 A. Patri. “Little Words with Big Meanings,” 
December, . 289. 

7 Pf, EF. re “Toward Comparable Educational Information 
Throughout the Nation,’ School Life, January, 1953, p. 62 
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the Dictionary of Education under the auspices 
of Phi Delta Kappa. That work seeks to promote 
a more uniform language of education, proposing 
to “do for educational workers and teachers what 
already has been accomplished by technical dic- 
tionaries for practitioners in such fields as medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and psychology.”'* 

Criticisms of vague usages. In the final type of 
criticism to be discussed here, the issue is basically 
that of levels of precision in educational com- 
munication. In cases of this type, it is charged that 
educational terms are used without clear bound- 
aries of applicability. Thus, for instance, if the 
word curriculum is defined as “the sum total of 
the school’s efforts to influence learning, whether 
in the classroom, on the playground, or out of 
school,”?® it is not clear whether the toilet facili- 
ties of the school are to be included in the cur- 
riculum. Neither is it clear whether the attire of 
teachers (restricted because teachers are examples 
to pupils) is part of the curriculum. This type of 
criticism is also illustrated in the following quo- 
tations: 


What precisely do the neo-pedagogues mean by 
such words as “rich” and “vital” and “growth”? 
The answer is hard to come by, because in Educa- 
tionist prose such words are used repeatedly with- 
out definition, or they are defined in terms of one 
another. . . .7° 


. all too frequently, educational objectives are 
stated so broadly that little can be done with them 
for curricular or evaluation purposes until they have 
been more adequately defined. . . .2! 


SOME FINAL COMMENTS 


T is difficult to discuss criticisms of the lan- 
guage of education without displaying partiali- 
ty in one direction or another; and while it is not 
the function of the present discussion either to 
confirm or to dispute criticisms, some general 
observations may place investigation of the lan- 
guage of education in a reasonable perspective. 
In the first place, the problems of specialized 
languages are not reserved to education. Accord- 
ing to one observer of the intellectual scene: 


. at the very time when the sum of fact on 
all subjects begins to seem adequate to the demand, 
a silent panic overtakes both thinkers and doers: 
“the problem of communication,” or Babel becomes 


18 Carter V. Good, editor, Dictionary of Education, second edition 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. p. vii. 

J. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander, Curriculum 
Planning for Better Teaching and Learning. New York: Rinehart, 
1954. pn. 5. 

2” Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public Schools. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1953. p. 56. 

2! Benjamin S. Bloom, editor, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. p. 46. 
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an everyday experience. 

That same abundance of information has turned 
into a barrier between one man and the next. They 
are mutually incommunicado, because each believes 
that his subject and his language cannot and should 
not be understood by the other. This is the vice 
which we weakly deplore as specialization. . . .°? 


Viewed in this light, the intensity and the fre- 
uency with which the language of education is 
attacked are difficult to understand. They sug- 
est that objection to “educational jargon” is a 
facade behind which other criticisms are hidden— 
concerns other than improvement of the language 
of educational discourse. (Somehow criticisms 
often are more pointedly and personally abusive 
than remedial motives could produce.) If ade- 
quate therapy is dependent largely upon sound 
diagnosis, then one would expect education’s lan- 
uage to improve more rapidly under discerning 
and forthright criticism. 

In the second place, if educational language is 
properly considered as but one among many spe- 
cialized languages, then it should be recalled that 
specialized languages are one result of the ex- 
tension and diversification of knowledge. It should 
be remembered, too, that increased precision in 
knowledge involves the development of larger and 
more subtle vocabularies.** And even more im- 
portant, it should be clear that as sciences evolve 
from simple classificatory schemes to complex ex- 
planatory systems, superstructures of specialized 
concepts and theories (and suitable technical 
vocabularies) arise above a foundation of com- 
mon sense (and common sense vocabulary). As 
this occurs, the mastery of a technical vocabulary 
becomes more the comprehension of a system of 
theory and less the simple understanding of com- 
mon, everyday events and objects. 

One may deplore this development, of course, 
and long for the days when a general vocabulary 
served to communicate a common, uncomplicated 
view of man and his universe. (And when was 
that time?) But it is naive to expect that educa- 
tion, more than any other field which might de- 


velop or apply experimental concepts and theories, 


could escape extensions and refinements in vo- 
cabulary in these days of rapid scientific develop- 
ment. And systematically to ignore or to mis- 
construe vocabulary developments in education 
is to retreat from a significant understanding of 
its theoretical developments. 

Yet Emblen achieves derision with a paragraph 
like this: 


_ 


3 Jacques Barzun. The House of Intellect (New York: Harpers, 
1959), as cited in Saturday Review, July 4, 1959, p. 41. See also: 
Walter E. Flood, The Problem of Vocabulary in the Popularisation 
of Science (Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh, 1957). 
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All right. Let me 
put it this way. Do 
you run up against 
many difficult chil- 
dren—you know— 
real stinkers? Par- 
don me, I guess your 
term is the malad- 
justed.24 


Certainly psychology 
has taught the teacher 
that the child who ob- 
viously misbehaves— 
the “real stinker”—is 
not the only, or even 
the most seriously, 
maladjusted child in 
the classroom. To be 
sure, the obviously misbehaving child may seem 
the most difficult to some teachers, but that fact 
only indicates that one conception of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of teachers rather than 
another is operating among some teachers. Putting 
this aside, however, it is still the case that one 
cannot dismiss the conclusions of clinical psychol- 
ogy as if they were but terminological confusions. 
Playing with words is seldom the way to refute 
empirical findings. 

And this brings to mind the final observation 
to be made. In education, as in few other areas 
in which efforts are made scientifically to develop 
and to apply theory, critics feel free to bestow 
and withhold expertness as though it were an 
award for agreeable behavior. One form of this 
freedom is easy and haughty judgment of the sig- 
nificance of educational vocabulary; critics seem 
fond of declaring the language empty, as if this 
could be determined by some kind of genteel fiat. 

The adequacy of the language of education, 
however, cannot be settled by casual declaration. 
A reasonable verdict can come only as education- 
al language is carefully judged with criteria which 
are appropriate to the functions which a special- 
ized language may serve. This kind of criticism 
should be welcomed by all who are concerned 
with adequate communication about educational 
matters, because it signals a genuine effort to ad- 
vance our understanding of both education and 
language. 


23 See Carl G. Hempel, “Fundamentals of Concept Formation in 
Empirical Science,’ International Encyclopedia of Unified Science 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952) Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 
2¢ 


2% Emblen, Joc. cit. 





He that will write well in any tongue must follow 
this counsel: to think as wise men do; to speak as 


the common people do. 
—Roger Ascham 





FREEDOM OF INQUIRY 
Is in Jeopardy 


OCIETY and its institutions are expected to 
© ninance man’s chances of leading a satisfy- 

ing and worthwhile life. When he enters an 
organized society, a person gives up a degree of 
liberty, or the right to order his life and possessions 
as he sees fit. At the same time, certain prerog- 
atives, privileges, rights, and responsibilities ac- 
crue to man through his membership in society. 
The line of demarcation between liberty of in- 
dividuals and restrictive measures or legal sanc- 
tions has been, in all ages, a source of sharp con- 
troversy between and among political, social, and 
economic theorists, philosophers, theologians, 
and citizens from all walks of life. The end of 
man’s entering a society is the maximum freedom 
for himself and the greatest good for society. 
Achievement of this end requires means or in- 
struments such as institutions, laws, sanctions, 
morals, routines, and traditions. 


Freedom of Inquiry Promotes Learning 


The institutions, laws, and practices of a society 
must be kept under constant scrutiny by informed 
and thinking people. This is where freedom of in- 
quiry enters the discussion. Freedom of inquiry 
means the action it produces. If it is not to be an 
abstraction, freedom of inquiry must be used by 
people who seek learning, truth, and wisdom 
without interference from church, state, economic 
institutions, or other individuals, so long as the 
rights of others are not violated. 

Freedom to learn is a goal, not an achievement. 
What may seem to be an achievement is but a 
partial triumph. With each attainment, a learner 
must accept at least a faint taste of bitterness be- 
cause he knows that success is not complete. A 
step forward toward a goal results in a redefinition 
and refinement of the objective sought. Hence, 
there is a cycle of achievement and goals. Emerson 
described this phenomenon when he said: “Every 
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ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. 
Every general law only a particular fact of some 
more general law presently to disclose itself. There 
is no outside, no enclosing wall, no circumference 
to us.” 

In another sense freedom of inquiry is a goal, 
rather than an achievement. Subtle factors of 
various types preclude actual achievement of free 
inquiry. For example, a type of control is found 
in the fact that man uses what he knows, or thinks 
he knows. In a sense, dedication to the scientific 
attitude and the rules of evidence characterized 
by it constitute controls over the mind of man. 
Thus even the scientist in his laboratory utilizes 
culturally derived concepts and values in selecting 
and formulating hypotheses to be tested. Value 
judgments are made by the investigator when he 
selects his research area. As James B. Conant 
has stated: “The activities of scientists in their 
laboratories are shot through with value judg- 
ments.”' Nevertheless, the method of science is 
the best approach known for arriving at com- 
promises in various fields through controversy, 
inquiry, and the free play of ideas. 


Governmental Activities and Free Inquiry 


Some would raise the question, “Is freedom of 
inquiry a reasonable goal today?” They contend 
that the government must protect us from sedition 
and must keep secrets. Some specialists say that 
knowledge has accumulated so fast and _ has 
reached such magnitude that indoctrination is in- 
evitable. Certain patriotic groups want children 
taught a chauvinistic American history. “Godless” 
public schools must share tax funds with private 
and parochial schools, claim some influential ec- 
clesiastical leaders. But these are sweeping gen- 
eralizations. Perhaps the threat to freedom of in- 
quiry is exaggerated. To find out, one should ex- 
amine practices in sensitive areas—in government, 
social life, and individual behavior. 


1 James B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. p. 107. 
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Three types of governmental activities are of 
special concern with reference to freedom of in- 
quiry: legislation, secrecy, and censorship. 


National Legislation. The Congress has been 
active, especially since World War II, in enacting 
statutes that are presumed to be safeguards against 
sedition. In 1939 the Hatch Act was amended to 
include a provision prohibiting governmental 
workers from belonging to any organization 
“which advocates the overthrow of our constitu- 
tional form of government.” The Emergency 
Relief Act had the same provision added to it in 
the same year. The Smith Act of 1940 made it 
a crime to teach and advocate, or to have mem- 
ship in a party which teaches or advocates, 
violent overthrow of the government. The Mundt- 
Nixon Bill, which was largely incorporated into 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, defined “Com- 
munist” action and “Communist front” organiza- 
tions and required Communists to register. Public 
Law 733 gave the Departments of State and De- 
fense the power of arbitrary dismissal of em- 
loyees on security grounds, Optional Form 49 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, in Ques- 
tion 4C, asks of persons listed as references by 
applicants for Civil Service positions: “To your 
knowledge does this person associate, or has he 
associated, with any person whose loyalty to the 
United States is questionable or who belongs to 
any of the types of organizations described in (B) 
above?” The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 provides that any recipient of benefits of 
the act must comply with Title 10. This is the 
loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit. 

President Griswold of Yale, writing in the New 
York Times for December 20, 1959, said that 
such oaths project the “authority of the state into 
the realm of belief and conscience where, accord- 
ing to our political tradition, it has no_busi- 
ness...” After noting that instruments of com- 
pulsion and oppression, such as the disclaimer 
affidavit of the N.D.E.A., are incompatible with 
freedom of learning, President Griswold states: “A 
people that is afraid to expose its social and 
political institutions to the curiosity and criticism 
of a rising generation is not free; by whatever 
method it whispers this fear to itself, it shouts its 
insecurity to the world.” 


The privacy of man’s mind and his thoughts 
have been held inviolate in the United States. It 
is not picayunish, therefore, as some claim, to 
object to an affidavit of disbelief. It is not picayun- 
ish for this reason: the time to stand against 
tyranny over the mind of man is before it begins. 
The government must not be given the right, ex- 
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pressly or by default, to prescribe what men may 
think. The next step is for the government to 
define subversion arbitrarily in terms of the 
prejudices shared by a majority of the people 
enunciating the definition. 


The futility and incongruity of attempting to 
protect liberty through undemocratic means pre- 
cludes alien and sedition acts. The Bill of Rights 
cannot be protected by destroying the federal Con- 
stitution. 


Governmental Secrecy. Governmental secrecy, 
the antithesis of freedom of inquiry, seems to have 
become accepted as normative by many people. 
Here are a few examples: The Atomic Energy 
Commission Act of 1946 required the A.E.C. 
to rigidly screen its employees, and even its con- 
tractors’ employees for “character, associations 
and loyalty.” Beginning in 1947, under a so- 
called loyalty program initiated by the executive 
branch of the national government, all prospective 
Civil Service employees had to be investigated. 
In 1951, the President revised the loyalty program 
so as to exclude from service in the government a 
person if a reasonable doubt that he was loyal 
could be established. No longer was it necessary 
to establish that he was disloyal. By this strange 
twist, the implication is that a person is guilty 
until proven innocent. 


Under a presidential order of November, 1953, 
a classification of information system was estab- 
lished that gave unrestricted authority to the De- 
partments of State, Defense, Treasury, Justice, and 
Commerce, the A.E.C. and C.I.A. to classify as 
“confidential,” “secret,” or “top secret” informa- 
tion that could be prejudicial to the defense in- 
terests of the nation, whatever that means. In- 
formation thus classified is protected by statutes, 
the violation of which subjects a person to heavy 
fines and imprisonment. Thus, examination of 
the work of important agencies staffed by public 
servants and maintained by the people to func- 
tion in behalf of the public is precluded. 


Our public servants—indeed, the electorate— 
would do well to review and contemplate the ad- 
monition of Madison that: “A popular government 
without popular information, or the means of ac- 
quiring it, is but a prologue to a Farce or a Trag- 
edy, or perhaps both.” Equally good advice was 
given by John Dewey when he said: “A renewal of 
faith in common human nature, in its potentialities 
in general, and its power in particular to respond 
to reason and truth is a surer bulwark against 
totalitarianism than a demonstration of material 
success or a devout worship of special legal and 
political forms.” 
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Governmental Censorship. Congress has charged 
the Postmaster General with responsibility for 
excluding obscene materials from the mails. Also, 
the Criminal Code provides for a fine of up to 
$10,000 for the use of obscene, indecent, or pro- 
fane language by a broadcaster. 

Efforts of the Postmaster General to exclude 
materials from the mails have been thwarted by 
the courts in several spectacular examples recent- 
ly. For instance, efforts to bar Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover failed. As an aside, it is interesting to note 
that those who called for banning Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover did so after they had read the book them- 
selves, presumably. Were they corrupted by it? 
If not, why do they think other readers would be? 

Justice Potter Stewart, in writing the majority 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court which set 
aside the New York State ban on the foreign 
movie based on the controversial Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover, stated: 

It is contended that the state’s action was justi- 
fied because the motion picture attractively por- 
trayed a relationship contrary to the moral stand- 
ards, the religious precepts, and the legal code of 
its citizenry. This argument misconceives what it is 
that the Constitution protects. Its guarantee is not 
confined to the expression of ideas that are con- 
ventional or shared by a majority. It protects ad- 
vocacy of the opinion that adultery may sometimes 
be proper, no less than advocacy of socialism or 
the single tax. 

While censorship or secrecy imposed by the 
national government, the censorship exercised by 
many cities and church groups, and the pressures 
for the use of approved textbooks exerted by 
various groups are serious, it would be a grave 
error to assume that all restraints are formal and 
readily identifiable. Many are obscure but never- 
theless effective in suppressing freedom of inquiry. 

Voluntary Censorship. Voluntary censorship is 
widespread today. The National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom has said: “Presence in the school cur- 
riculum of items to which a particular group is 
sensitive is causing a greater degree of voluntary 
censorship today than ever before. The Com- 
mittee has evidence to indicate that voluntary 
censorship by administrators and teachers—to 
avoid conflicts with groups—is a far more in- 
sidious force than the overt acts of boards or leg- 
islatures.” 

Voluntary censorship is quite oppressive in mass 
media of communications. Again, as examples: 
the television play “Noon on Doom’s Day,” which 
was based on the Emmett Till case in Mississippi, 
was given a New England locale and the sponsor 
publicly disavowed any connection with a South- 
ern locale. In the film “Sampson and Delilah,” 
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Sampson was identified as a member of the tribe 
of Dan, not as an Israelite.” 

It might be said that voluntary censorship is 
a good thing and in the public interest. On the 
other hand, the more one’s freedom is used, the 
greater its strength. Conversely, tyranny is en- 
couraged by acquiescence, by intellectual lethargy, 
and by passivity. 


Uniformity. The crushing impact of uniformity, 
described brilliantly by Aldous Huxley in Brave 
New World Revisited, impairs free inquiry. Our 
society is replete with devices and conditions that 
attempt to press us all into a common mold. 
Everyone reads the same things, goes to the same 
shows and plays, watches the same television pro- 
grams. We divert our thoughts from more serious 
matters with occasional scandals such as those 
having to do with payola and television “fixes.” 
Even the literary world is a victim of “together- 
ness.” Book clubs encourage people with the same 
prejudices to read the same books, thus re-enforc- 
ing prejudices and enabling members to state them 
in erudite, or perhaps pedantic, terms. In politics, 
business, education, clothing, food, and leisure 
time activities, if one’s preferences differ from the 
phantom publics’, somehow he becomes suspect. 
What others think has become the guideline for 
the behavior of many. Individuality and spon- 
taneity are almost passé. The faculties of dis- 
crimination, choice, and evaluation have, in too 
many instances, become flabby from lack of use. 

Today, as in all ages, freedom of inquiry prom- 
ises creative living, not false security. It holds 
nothing for the cynical or jaded. One of its re- 
wards is the anxiety that comes from knowing 
that one does not know. Patrick Henry took note 
of this fact when he said: “For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth.” This, then, is the first step to- 
ward free inquiry, the willingness to know. 

The individual should continually seek to know, 
for man is not a passive participant in the stream 
of life. He is active to the extent that each moment 
he is becoming something new in terms of his 
psychological organization and orientation. Each 
moment is but one step in an infinite procession of 
moments which define life and the living. Becom- 
ing is the process of moving through this proces- 
sion. Free inquiry is a creative tool which can 
make the journey meaningful and significant to 
the individual. Free inquiry gives meaning to the 
ideals subscribed to by each member of Phi Delta 
Kappa: Research, Service, and Leadership. 


2See Charles Winick, Taste and the Censor in Television. The 
Fund for the Republic, 1959. 
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for leaders 


The Seeds of 
Hope Are Planted 


PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATORS FOR 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS, The 38th Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1960. 310 pp. $5.00. Reviewed by Chester 
C. Frisbie, director of public school education, 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 


HE writing and publishing of yearbooks tends to 

become the modus operandi of many professional 
organizations. The American Association of School 
Administrators has over the years adopted this 
standard operating procedure. The 1960 AASA year- 
book, Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools, is the last of a series which began in 1923. 
Written by a commission of ten particularly able, 
practical, and yet visionary men, the document pro- 
duced is worthy of serious consideration. 

Well over 1,200 superintendents participated in 
studies, questionnaires, and cooperative action de- 
veloped by the Yearbook Commission and their con- 
sultants in preparing this publication. Based primarily 
on these limited responses concerning conditions 
which now prevail among public school administra- 
tors—their selection, preparation and retention—the 
report deals forthrightly and realistically with the 
resultant composite picture. It is not an altogether 
pretty snapshot, albeit an honest one. At points, the 
reviewer believes that had findings from other re- 
spectable research been drawn upon, a more accurate 
accounting of the current situation would have re- 
sulted. 

Opening with a case study of the “Riverdale” 
school board’s search for a superintendent, the year- 
book captivates one’s attention immediately. The 
format, style, and presentation of material possess 
unique reader appeal. In fact, one colleague of the 
reviewer actually used the words “fascinating read- 
ing,” a description seldom applied to professional 
publications. 

Chapters III and IV describe, by means of ex- 
amples and responses to questionnaires, what uni- 
Versities and school districts do, mainly in traditional 
fashion, in the beginning preparation of school ad- 
ministrators and in their continuing education. What 
the commission discovered proved far from the ideal 
they envisioned. In fact, to the reviewer, the writers 
seem to have a tongue-in-cheek attitude as they 
Present these chapters. The commission members, 
disturbed by the apparent lack of an established 
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discipline of administration, have a tendency to pre- 
sent a fragmentary picture of what actually does 
exist and what is wanted. Interspersed throughout 
the yearbook, aspects of a certain “cause” crop up 
in the most unusual spots. A weakness in inclusive- 
ness and focus seems especially evident in the dis- 
cussion of the “Changing Nature of Administra- 
tion.” 

As the reader moves into the second phase of the 
yearbook he is confronted, in essence, with a master 
plan. Here are detailed proposals, recommendations, 
and “desired” patterns of selecting, educating, and 
retaining professionally prepared superintendents. 
The commission borrowed ideas and recommenda- 
tions from such insistent forces as: The Kellogg 
Foundation’s Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration; the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration; the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development (with 
their emphasis on group dynamics); the Armed 
Forces (which have experimented with leadership); 
and business and industry (where there has been re- 
search in executive functions). The proposed meth- 
ods of identifying, attracting, and selecting potential 
superintendents very early will undoubtedly be ques- 
tioned in many quarters. The note of urgency voiced— 
there is a call for speedy and revolutionary action— 
is unrealistic. Educational reform has always been, 
and of necessity must be, slow. In fact, the conclud- 
ing chapter itself mentions many controls the pro- 
fession must exercise in order to fulfill its obligation 
to the public. 

Chapter VII, “A Proposed Program of Prepara- 
tion” (note the “A”), and Chapter VIII, “Continuing 
Education for the Administrator,” become specific. 
This reviewer has no appetite for taking issue with 
the commission in these recommendations, leaving 
this exercise to the hundreds who will happily jump 
into the fray. 

The commission states unequivocally that the pro- 
gram set forth will cost more money than is cur- 
rently spent. Estimates and the experiences of a few 
institutions are presented as examples of what to 
expect. The basic question of whether people believe 
enough in this approach to pay for such educational 
leadership preparation is, of course, unanswered. 
But in this statement promising alternatives are of- 
fered and seeds of hope are planted. 

Chapter X is devoted to “Getting Around the Ob- 
stacles” encountered in implementing the commis- 
sion’s proposals. Among questions that will challenge 
everyone concerned, these seem appropriate here: 

1. Will lay school boards concur in these ideas 
and will they consider only superintendent candi- 
dates who are qualified by the ,commission’s stand- 
ards? 

2. Who will provide the necessary leadership in the 
selected institutions of higher learning to bring about 
really effective cooperative action within the uni- 
versities? 
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3. Does bigger 
necessarily mean 
y better? Does “in- 
Ap: dividualism recon- 
structed” emerge 
in a climate of the 
“organization 
man?” Is_ central- 
ization in a democ- 
racy preferable to 
the less structured 
“unity through di- 
>: versity” approach? 
7 Do the leaders pos- 
sess a conceptual 
design sufficiently structured to warrant fear of con- 
trols over the creativeness, initiative, and individual 
responsibility desirable in professional activities? 





4. Has sufficient cognizance been taken of the 
principle that faculties must be prepared to carry 
out their roles in effectuating educational leader- 
ship? The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development's current yearbook, Leadership 
for Improving Instruction, emphasizes that “leader- 
ship is a product of the interaction that takes place 
among individuals in a group and not the status or 
position of these individuals.” What programs are 
recommended for the rank and file of teachers 
to provide understandings, skills, and abilities for 
such a levei of performance? 


HE impact that this 1960 AASA yearbook may 

have -n American education is impossible to 
evaluate now. But the heart and core of the effort 
is a series of proposals, plans, and recommendations 
to elevate school administration to a true professional 
level. The AASA on February 18, 1959, officially 
adopted the following regulation: 


Beginning on January 1, 1964, all new members 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators shall submit evidence of successful comple- 
tion of two (2) years of graduate study in univer- 
sity programs designed to prepare school adminis- 
trators and approved by an accreditation body en- 
dorsed by the Executive Committee of AASA. 


The 1960 Yearbook Commission has set forth in 
clear language what this standard really means. 


* * * 


> Worthy of note: Selection and On-the-Job Train- 
ing of School Principals, by Kenneth E. McIntyre, 
Publication No. 12 of the Bureau of Laboratory 
Schools, University of Texas. Even the appendix 
is readable. In it, don’t miss the “In-Basket Exer- 
cise” worked out by McIntyre for neophytes. They 
assume the role of A. B. Baker, a principal who 
has just returned to his office after a week’s ab- 
sence and finds an accumulation of problems in let- 
ters and memos. 
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The Great Thinkers 


Are Intimate Friends 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT, by 
Frederick Mayer. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Books, Inc. xi plus 494 pp. $6.95. Re- 
viewed by Lester Sands (Lambda 550), professor 
of education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 


HAT could be more inviting to open a book 

than a bright jacket containing inspiring pic- 
tures of the Parthenon where intellectual giants 
argued the problems of man. This happy choice was 
made by the editors of Frederick Mayer’s new book, 
A History of Educational Thought, as a prelude to 
a text that illumines the efforts of man to find a 
better life through education. 

Frederick Mayer is famous for a compendious and 
lucid style of writing that is delightful to read. His 
past performances promised a work of literary merit 
and philosophical authenticity, and this product sur- 
passes expectations. 

In thirty-three chapters, Dr. Mayer traces the 
evolution of educational thought from earliest times 
to the present. Chapters 4-12 offer a swift and mas- 
terful treatment of education in ancient and medieval 
times. The impact on education from the religious 
and philosophical ideas of the ancient Indians, 
Chinese, Greeks, Romans, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans is disclosed. The contributions of leaders 
are clearly set forth with narratives, quotations, and 
interpretations. 

In Chapters 12-25 he covers the periods of the 
Renaissance to modern times. Frederick Mayer writes 
of the great thinkers of the world as though they 
were intimate friends whom he has just left at a sem- 
inar or coffee table. As he tells of Erasmus, Ma- 
chiavelli, or Montaigne, he transmits a warm, per- 
sonal feeling to the reader. This is achieved partly by 
using the present tense in commenting on the great 
men of the past. 

Specialists in education can learn much from 
Mayer’s discussions of such Reformation leaders as 
Bacon, Ramus, Descartes, and Spinoza as well as 
Luther, Calvin, and Sturm. The more modern think- 
ers—Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, Froebel—are well handled. His presentations of 
idealism in Chapter 17 and agnosticism in Chapter 23 
deserve particular attention. Outstanding in the text 
are Chapter 24, Tolstoy and Russian Education, and 
Chapter 25, Oriental Education and Spirituality. 

While Dr. Mayer is fascinated with the evolution 
of education, he is more concerned about the edu- 
cation of today and the future. His first three chap- 
ters spell out his faith in education as the only pos- 
sible means of attaining peace and progress in the 
world. In Chapter 2, Aims of Education, he pushes 
out from the confines of the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples and the Educational Policies Commission 
statements that have so long dominated American 
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educational thought. He offers a synthesis of fifteen 
statements on aims that are a great contribution to 
American education and warrant our study. 

In Chapters 26-32, Mayer faces down the critics 
of American education with powerful arguments. 
He re-emphasizes his statements of Chapter 3 that 
the teacher’s importance lies in her enthusiastic 
leadership in creating human personalities. And 
finally, he concludes that the historians of the future 
will judge that the greatest contribution of American 
civilization was its “system of public education.” As 
a philosopher, historian, and champion of American 
education, Dr. Mayer has created an inspiring text- 
book that is most appropriate for use in history and 
philosophy of education classes. 


For More Effective Use 
Of the English Language 


HOW WORDS FIT TOGETHER, by Louis Foley. 
Melrose, Mass. Babson Institute Press, 1958. 
125 pp. Reviewed by Herold Hunt (Iota 843), 
Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard University. 


66 ORDS are very wonderful things,” declares 

the author in introducing this unusual and 
helpful compendium of suggestions for the more 
effective use of the English language. That Dr. Foley 
believes this, this little volume makes abundantly 
clear in a presentation that is readable, interesting, 
and convincing. Likewise, it is apparent that he be- 
lieves with Confucius: “For one word a man is 
often deemed to be wise, and for one word he is 
often deemed to be foolish. We should be careful 
indeed what we say.” 

Contending that one cannot “know a word” with- 
out being familiar with the way it normally plays 
its part in living speech, Foley suggests that words 
fit together in authentic patterns which constitute the 
basic structure of any language. It follows, he argues, 
that once a person thoroughly understands these pat- 
terns he really “knows the language.” Vocabulary 
learning, then, can go on and on, and as an in- 
dividual acquires more and more of it, he knows 
what to do with it. This, Foley points out, is what 
is important. 

The volume presents a series of studies growing 
out of the author’s long experience as an English 
teacher of how things “work,” as he says, in the 
characteristic patterns of the English language. Ar- 
ticulating a conviction that careful study of almost 
any particular phenomenon, phase, or aspect of 
language can help one gain a better understanding 
of other features of the language as well, Dr. Foley, 
always the precise and trenchant specialist, details 
in a series of twenty-two well written essays what he 
has learned over a professional lifetime. 

A glance at the table of contents reveals what is 
both the separateness and the composite of the un- 
dertaking. Each essay, Dr. Foley declares, is intended 
to stand upon its own feet and be completely in- 
telligible apart from others. Taken together, how- 
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ever, as the author points out, they cover the most 
controversial topics which have had to do with cor- 
rectness in English, the point of which seems so 
often to have been missed. The essays have such in- 
teresting and appealing titles as “Common Sense 
About Sentences,” “Helpful Hyphens,” “Literal Lit- 
eracy,” “Crooked Furrows,” “Confusing the Sys- 
tem,” “How Words Line Up,” “Goody-Goody or 
Baddy-Baddy,” “Love of Linking Letters,” “Not Just 
Words,” “As It Were,” and “The Anatomy of a 
Paragraph.” 

When he dips into “How Good English Can Be 
Killed,” Dr. Foley’s ability to use words meaningfully 
is apparent. In this brilliant piece he vents his feel- 
ings concerning the wordiness of government docu- 
ments and decries the excess verbiage to be found 
in most official pronouncements. He comments, too, 
on the ability of the diplomat to employ words to 
mean nothing or to convey different ideas to dif- 
ferent people. He writes convincingly of the “mass 
murder of language which Communist leaders have 
perpetuated” and declares that language “is not ours 
to destroy.” Foley believes the problem of how the 
damage done is “ever to be mended” is “one we 
must face” if the finest values of our civilization are 
to be preserved. 

Facing boldly the need for effective English usage 
and coming up with practical and specific suggestions 
for its realization is what Louis Foley has done in 
How Words Fit Together. He obviously shares with 
Byron the conviction that 

. . . Words are things, and a small drop of ink 

Falling, like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 

think. 

What would happen if millions read, pondered, 
and acted upon the sage advice of a wise and ex- 
perienced teacher, as contained in this provocative 
little volume, is pleasant and appealing to contem- 
plate. It seems certain that Dr. Foley has this exactly 
in mind. 





Good English—or Correct English? 


> “Good English is forceful, direct, intimate—of 
a style peculiar to the user. Correct English is com- 
posed, spelt, and punctuated according to best usage.” 
So says Vicars Bell in his 1953 book, On Learning 
the English Tongue. An English schoolmaster, Bell 
makes it clear that he prefers the good to the correct 
if he cannot have both, at least at the beginning of 
his work with any child. He feels that there is too 
much artificiality and pretense in the spoken and 
written language of many classrooms and that the 
most artificial is often found in classrooms where 
the teachers have expended the most energy. 


m There are at least 3,500 different languages, 


living and dead, and this does not include numerous 
“pidgin” or creolized tongues. 





Pupil Migration and Federal Support 


In one year, more than one million children of 
school age change residence across state lines. Their education— 
or lack of it—thus becomes a problem of nationwide concern. 


By W. W. CARPENTER 


HE heavy incidence of pupil migration in 

U. S. schools constitutes another sound rea- 

son, often overlooked, for the participation 
of the federal government in the financial support 
of education. Over our national highways move 
the children of America. By every conceivable 
means of travel, these children are being whisked 
across state boundaries and placed in schools 
often markedly differing from those in which they 
were last enrolled. Some never remain in school 
long enough to learn to read and some never 
attend school. One school of which I learned 
opened in the fall with one group of children and 
closed the next spring with a larger but entirely 
different group. 

For years we at the University of Missouri have 
been studying the movement of children from one 
school to another and the many implications of 
this phenomenon. We have made numerous studies 
of all of the school children in many Missouri coun- 
ties; of all of the school children in many Missouri 
towns, large and small; of certain towns not in 
Missouri; and of the students in all but two of 
our state universities. We have also studied the 
states of birth of the pupils in certain towns and 
counties; the states of birth of student teachers 
in Missouri teacher training institutions and of 
their parents; and states of birth of boys com- 
mitted to the Missouri Training School for Boys 
who were not born in Missouri. 

Each of the studies of schools attended revealed 
the same general situation, namely, that regardless 
of the level in our public school system, a sig- 
nificantly large number of enrolees have attended 
school in other states than the ones in which they 
were located when these studies were made. The 
studies of states of birth revealed that pupils in the 
public schools, students in the colleges, and in- 
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mates of the Missouri Training School for Boys 
were born in all of the states of the United States. 

Other studies of population mobility show that 
this phenomenon affects all states in the union, al- 
though some more than others. The overall mo- 
bility rate for the U. S. population has been sur- 
prisingly consistent for many years. In one year, 
1956, more than one million children of school 
age (5-17) crossed state lines in changing their 
places of residence." 


Effect of Migration on Pupil Progress 


By means of the age-grade and grade-progress 
techniques, careful tabulations were made in some 
of the studies of the age-grade location of mi- 
grators as compared with non-migrators. While 
there was great variation in the different localities 
studied, when all pupils were included there was 
less over-ageness among the non-migrators. The 
pupil who moves from school to school may have 
to adjust to a different curriculum and to different 
educational methods and standards, as well as to 
a different teacher. The wide differences in edu- 
cational opportunities in the different states and 
in the different administrative districts in the same 
state are probably largely responsible for the 
inability of the migrator to progress as rapidly as 
the pupil who receives all of his education in one 
administrative district. 

One of the implications of population mobility 
is that there should be a nationwide, continuing 
school census. It need not be a federal system. The 
objectives could be met by a nationwide system 
worked out through the cooperation of our fifty 
states, which could and should develop uniform 
definitions and procedures.* 


1NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 4, pp. 99-100. z 

2 See W. W. Carpenter, ‘A Nationwide Continuing School Census, 
The American School Board Journal, Vol. 133, No. 4, Oct., 1956, 

. 31-32. See also W. W. Carpenter and K. D. Oliver, Jr., “A 
Plan for a Continuing Nationwide School Census,"’ The American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 137, No. 6, Dec. 1958, pp. 25-26. 
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A Powerful Argument for Federal Support 


Children are no longer citizens of just one 
state. They are citizens of the nation. Their edu- 
cation or lack of it is of concern to the entire 
nation because they not only may but do live in 
several states, not just one. 

Many of the future citizens of State A, for ex- 
ample, are being born in the forty-nine other states 
and educated or not educated in the public schools 
of these states. Many are born into misery and 
poverty; many are denied good schools and quality 
teaching; and some have been denied many of the 
rights for which America was established. On the 
other hand, many are superior in mind, body, and 
spirit and have attended superior schools and have 
been taught by master teachers. The citizens of 
State A appreciate receiving the latter into the 
state. But the children born into poverty, disease, 
crime, delinquency, immorality; children who are 
hungry, ill-clothed, neglected, and denied human 
rights and good schools bring with them ignorance, 
disease, and disrespect for the law. These de- 
ficiencies have serious implications for manpower 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. The 
high percentage of young men rejected by the 
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armed forces because of venereal disease or lack 
of education beyond fourth grade is a national 
problem. 

Yes, the children of America are on the move. 
There is free access everywhere and “EVERY- 
WHERE” seems to be their destination. Over our 
wonderful national ribbons of cement from the 
North to the South and from the East to the West 
move the good, the educated, and the fine citizens 
of tomorrow. But over these same national high- 
ways travel the ignorant, the depraved, the crim- 
inal, and the diseased. If the citizens of any one of 
our fifty states wish to keep out those who will 
rob their banks, rape their girls, pervert their 
youth, and destroy the democracy which nurtured 
them, this can only be accomplished by educating 
them BEFORE they come to the state. 

Which state? Any state. We are a nation, 
and like a chain we are no stronger than our 
weakest link. Truly, this is a powerful argument 
for federal participation in the financial support 
of education. For the perpetuation of our nation, 
every child born under the American flag should 
be entitled to the fullest possible development 
within the framework of our democratic society. 





STATE OF RESIDENCE OF THE POPULATION BORN IN MISSOURI* 


(Each dot represents 1,000 persons ) 


*1950 Census 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





English Programs and the NASSP 


> The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is determined to do something about al- 
leged weaknesses in school English programs. A 
complete report on the English language arts is to 
be published by NASSP later this year, but an ad 
hoc committee on “English Language Arts in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School” has already made 
its report, at the March NASSP convention in Port- 
land, Oregon. Some of the recommendations: 

1. Students learn to write by writing. Practice and 
guided correction of writing are necessary. Writing 
instruction must be given at all levels of the sec- 
ondary school, in accordance with the abilities, pur- 
poses, and needs of students. 

2. Every secondary school student must acquire 
a knowledge of the grammatical structure of the 
English language, including a knowledge of the re- 
lationship of the parts of the sentence to one another. 

3. Spelling should be taught throughout the sec- 
ondary school years. 

4. Punctuation should be taught, not as a system 
of arbitrary symbols, but as a means of making 
thoughts clear and effective. 

5. Reading skills should be sharpened and students 
should be taught to appreciate good literature. They 
should be encouraged to do independent reading, and 
remedial reading courses should be set up for stu- 
dents reading below their potential. 


Among recommendations regarding teachers were 
these: 

1. The English language arts teacher himself must 
be a reader of good books and a discriminating con- 
sumer of all of the mass media. He must also be 
highly proficient in speaking and writing. 

2. English language arts teachers should have a 
minimum of five years of college. Their college pro- 
gram should include: general education, 40 per cent; 
academic teaching major and minor, 40 per cent; 
professional education, 20 per cent. General educa- 
tion should include courses in the humanities (in- 
cluding the study of one foreign language), the social 
sciences, natural sciences, and mathematics. The 
basic courses in this program should be designed 
purposely to fulfill the goals of general education. 

* * %* 


> The Beverly Hills, Calif., high school enrolls 
more than two-thirds of its regular students in sum- 
mer sessions. 


Teacher Candidate Quality in Dixie 


® Harold Davis, Washington correspondent of the 
Atlanta Journal, made this report after examining 
records at the University of Georgia, which prepares 
one-third of the teacher candidates in the state: 

“Intelligence tests given to 390 university fresh- 
men in 1955 showed that male education students 
ranked lower in verbal skills than any other group on 
campus, tied with pharmacy majors as the lowest 
in mathematical aptitude, and in over-all intelligence 
ranked ten points below the university average. The 
record of women education students was only slightly 
better. 

“Freshman tests given in 1956, involving a larger 
sampling—1,179 students—revealed substantially the 
same situation as in 1955. 

“Scores on the Graduate Record Examination, 
given between October, 1955, and October, 1957, 
to 491 aspirants to graduate study (of which 236 
were education majors), showed that the education, 
agriculture, and home economics students ranked 
the lowest, with education students dragging near 
bottom in every category, i.e., in social sciences, 
humanities, and natural sciences.” 

Beginning teacher salaries in Georgia are at least 
$1,000 below the national average. 


English Teacher Supply Going Up 


> The 1960 Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
prepared by the National Education Association be- 
came available at the end of April. It shows that, in 
the twenty-seven states where it was possible to 
identify all “new” English teachers, a total of 4,679 
were employed last September, of whom 2,610 have 
full-time assignments in English while the others 
carry minor assignments in some other field. Most 
of the latter are in social studies, foreign language, 
and speech. 

Some 71 per cent of the Class of 1959 who grad- 
uated with major preparation to teach English ac- 
tually took teaching positions. There are, in the re- 
porting states, 2,768 men and 6,656 women college 
graduates this year who are completing certification 
requirements in English. If a similar percentage take 
teaching positions, there will be a remarkable increase 
—more than 40 per cent—in the number of new 
English teachers in these twenty-seven states. Ac- 
cording to Ray Maul, who issues the annual NEA 
supply-demand report, they are sorely needed. 
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Elementary School Status Study 


> A comprehensive report on policies, practices, 
and trends in public elementary school administra- 
tion in this country will be published in May by the 
U. S. Office of Education under the title, Elementary 
School Administration and Organization. Written by 
Stuart E. Dean (Alpha Lambda 124), it will be 
available through the Government Printing Office. 

The survey on which the book is based had two 
major purposes: To collect information of assistance 
in the solution of elementary school administrative 
problems; to collect information useful in pre-service 
and in-service training programs for elementary 
school principals. 

Among topics covered: grouping policies; pro- 
grams of early elementary education; organization 
by grade and division levels; length of school day 
and year; daily schedules, single and double sessions; 
instructional time allocation; pupil promotion; report- 
ing pupil progress; instructional program assistance; 
intensity of the classroom teacher’s day; teacher- 
aides; use of sub-standard teachers; local school 
autonomy; the principal and school-community re- 
lations; and problems for principals. 


Give °em Comic Books in Quantity 


> “If younger children spend their time in comic 
books, make comic books available in quantity. They 
take their first faltering steps there and as the plots 
become repetitive, these neophyte bibliophiles move 
spontaneously to animal stories and beyond. If they 
ask for the literary problem of the comic book, let 
them have it. And if they demand an adult book, let 
them have it. Above all, give them time to grow.” 
So says Donald E. P. Smith, chief of the University 
of Michigan Reading Improvement Services. 


Guessing about Reading Readiness 


> Robert Karlin, speaking of reading readiness 
testing, writes in the March Elementary English: 

“In most instances, the factor of chance is operat- 
ing to such a degree that if we were to blindfold 
a person and ask him to select from a group of first- 
grade children those who are likely to fail and those 
who are likely to succeed, his guesses would be as 
good as determinations by the test.” 
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Psychiatric Help for Half Our Children? 


> One out of every two school children needs some 
psychiatric help and one out of every ten may end 
up in a mental institution, according to Benjamin 
Fine, dean of the Graduate School of Education, 
Yeshiva University. He offers four suggestions to 
improve the mental health of America’s school chil- 
dren: 

“Our first concern should be to train all teach- 
ers to meet the emotional health needs of the child 
and to spot emotionally disturbed children, many 
of whom are potential delinquents. It should be as 
common for a teacher to refer a child to a school 
psychologist or psychiatrist, when necessary, as it 
is to suggest remedial reading.” 

“Schools must at least quadruple their present 
psychological services and double their current guid- 
ance personnel. To assist in the former, I propose a 
10-year, $50 billion federal aid program. Only 10 
per cent of the nation’s schools now have adequate 
psychological services.” 

3. “Because schools cannot handle all the psy- 
chological problems of their students without help, 
I suggest that community psychological services be 
developed to augment and assist the schools.” 

“I suggest a re-evaluation of school curriculum, 
placing greater emphasis on student mental health. I 
would particularly like to see eliminated the ‘lock- 
step’ in education, which holds brighter students back, 
creating mental health problems.” 


Choosing a Career—Their Top Problem 


> About three-quarters of some 25,000 high-school 
and college students surveyed recently in Michigan 
mentioned choosing a career as their top problem. 
Preparation for marriage, relations with their fellow 
students, and parent- -child relations were ranked next 
in importance, in that order. One of the problems 
rated lowest was learning about and assuming citi- 
zenship responsibility. 

In most cases, adults gave occupational choice 
a low rating as a problem confronting children. 
“They were surprised and even dismayed that youth 
attached so much importance to this problem,” ac- 
cording to the Michigan Youth Commission, which 


made the study. 
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Iowa Principals on Early Marriage 


> High-school students who get married should 
be encouraged to complete their high-school educa- 
tion, according to 150 Iowa school principals con- 
ferring on “Positive Approaches to the Prevention 
of Delinquency.” But they agreed to discourage 
early marriages by excluding such students from 
sports and such activities as band and dramatics. 

Also, the principals’ group agreed that pregnant 
girls should be dropped from school “for health and 
moral reasons.” They added that the girl should 
be permitted to continue her education after preg- 
nancy, mainly through correspondence study. 

“It looks now as though schools sanction early 
marriages because they don’t do anything concrete 
to discourage them,” the principals said, citing the 
liberal trend toward permitting married students to 
attend classes—especially boys. 

“We're definitely convinced that cars are a cause 
of poor attendance records and tardiness,” principals 
in another session of the conference said. The re- 
lationship between car ownership and attendance 
was brought out in a survey of 1,239 Ottumwa stu- 
dents. But the principals were cautioned that some 
of the top students drive regularly to school. 

A great amount of delinquency arises from the 
use of cars, the principals agreed. But they pointed 
out that in the smaller schools it would be difficult to 
ban student cars, since some two-thirds of the stu- 
dents must come a long distance to school. 

Reported at the conference was a Davenport sur- 


vey of high-school students showing that 88 per 
cent think teen-age~s arrested for vandalism, intoxi- 
cation, car theft, and other such offenses are not 
treated severely enough. Some 61 per cent felt that 
more severe treatment would reduce violations. 


Tired of Pedaguese? Listen to the Ad-men 


> Think the pedagogical language is obscure some- 
times? Listen to this sample of ad-man talk overheard 
on Madison Avenue at 59th:* 

“It’s the optimum productive marketing mix that 
we've got to watch. Let’s make sure that we have 
a dynamic track sequence, otherwise we'll be forced 
into making a gracious withdrawal from perfection. 
Sure, I’m watching the new-business-oriented expos- 
ure, but I repeat, unless we jet off, saleswise, we’re 
sure to go plateauing off.” 


* Reported by Ben Brodinsky in the Edpress Newsletter. 


Salaries Push School Costs Up 


® School costs rose 5.9 per cent last year, although 
the consumer price index rose only 2 per cent. Ac- 
cording to School Management magazine, the differ- 
ence cannot be attributed to an improvement in 
educational quality. It is predominantly a direct 
result of the fast rise in teachers’ salaries. Even 
so, salaries of teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents failed to keep up with professional salaries 
generally. Teacher salaries rose $277 in the last year. 
Salaries of all professional people rose about $317. 
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Teacher Shortage Unnecessary? 


> Our present teacher shortage is the result of an 
antiquated view of how children should be taught, 
according to J. Lloyd Trump, as quoted in the April 
School Management. Trump has spent the past three 
years heading an NASSP commission on better 
utilization of teachers. 

In the high school of the future, Trump thinks, 
there will be no classes of twenty-five students. Ex- 
pert teachers will lecture before large-group sections 
of 100 or more students. Then discussion groups of 
twelve to fifteen will form. And youngsters will spend 
a good part of their time in individual, independent 
study. 

The advantages, according to Trump, will be bet- 
ter instruction, more use of teaching tools such as 
language laboratories and visual aids, and more use 
of non-teaching personnel to aid the teachers. 

Teachers will have laboratory assistants, help in 
reading and grading some English and mathematics 
papers; relief from lunchroom and other supervisory 
duty; and a lot of clerical help to take over such 
chores as preparing daily rolls, collecting yearbook 
and other money, and mimeographing test papers. 

Trump’s report has been the subject of heavy at- 
tack from many quarters. This does not surprise the 
author. “When you come right down to it,” he says, 
“we're holding up to question almost everything that 
an administrator has been doing all his life.” 


Conspicuous Consumption 


> In 1957 personal consumption expenditures in 
the U. S. were: 

Clothing and accessories, except footwear....$20.8 billion 
Gambling ae ae ..$20.0 billion 
EES TE 
Medical care and death expenses .... ..$16.3 billion 
ee ee ee 
Automobiles, new and used purchases ..........$14.5 billion 
Dn cL LEE 
Alcoholic beverages $10.7 billion 
en Ee 
a 
Religion and welfare $ 3.6 billion 

Crime in 1957 cost more than any one of the 
above categories of expenditure, an estimated $22 
billion. 

These figures were compiled by Fred D. L. Squires 
from U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Safety Council, and industrial sources for publica- 
tion in News Notes (National Council of the Church- 
es of Christ). 


NEA Produces Handbook for Parents 


> A new handbook, How To Help Your Child 
Learn, published by the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, is selling at the rate of 250 
copies per day. NSPRA headquarters (1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) were pat- 
ticularly swamped after an announcement of the 
publication appeared in U.S. News & World Report. 
Cost of the handbook per copy, $1. 
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Where Are the Social Scientists? 


>» Among 1,200 graduate and post-doctoral fellow- 
ship awards for 1960-61 announced in March by 
the National Science Foundation were only twenty- 
one in the social sciences. Successful awardees were 
selected from 4,696 applicants. 

National Science Foundation fellowships are of- 
fered in “selected social science fields,” as well as in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and 
engineering sciences, including anthropology, psy- 
chology (excluding clinical psychology), and certain 
interdisciplinary fields. 

According to Thomas D. Fontaine, head of the 
NSF fellowships section, “It is our plan to continue 
to offer awards in the areas specified, and since 
awards are made only within the applicants who 
apply, based solely on ability, we have no way of 
predicting whether there will be fewer or a greater 
number of awards made in [the social sciences] in 
the future.” 

Annual stipends vary with category, but range 
from $1,800 to $4,500 per year, with additional al- 
lowances for dependents, tuition, travel, etc. 

Information and application materials for 1961-62 
awards may be secured from: Fellowship Office, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Textbook Wrangle in California 


> The California Senate Finance Committee has 
adopted state budget amendments which in effect 
close the door on the State Board of Education pro- 
posal to depart from past policy and buy elementary 
school textbooks in bound form. 

The Assembly version of the budget has also 
failed to include the needed additional funds. These 
budget omissions occurred after the Curriculum 
Commission recommended that textbooks be pur- 
chased from publishing firms who refused to lease 
plates to the state for printing on state presses. 

Observers forecast a lawsuit in which educators 
will contend that the legislature has infringed the 
right of the Curriculum Commission and the State 
Board of Education to select and adopt textbooks. 


ISTA Hits the Radio Waves 


> Thirty-five Indiana radio stations are carrying 
a heavy schedule of news commentaries on schools, 
prepared by the Indiana State Teachers Association. 
Gilbert Forbes, WFBM newsman in Indianapolis, 
has been narrating the shows as a public service (and 
stations air the series on the same basis) since early 
1958. Each show is four and one-half minutes in 
length. Five shows are shipped weekly to each sta- 
tion on tape. Since most stations are carrying the 
show on a five-days-a-week basis, it is expected that 
the total for 1960 will be 5,712 individual programs. 
ISTA has published one volume containing the 
scripts; another is in production. Dick Martin, ISTA 
public relations consultant, coordinates the project. 


KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 
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The Advantages of Juvenile Delinquency 


> “Most adults really do not want to give up 
juvenile delinquency,” says William C. Kvaraceus of 
Boston University, who directed the NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project last year. “Juvenile delinquency 
today represents a well-formed social institution 
which is an integral part of the overall societal sys- 
tem and, as such, is highly functional not only for 
the juvenile but for the adult as well.” 

For the youth, says Kvaraceus, juvenile delin- 
quency may serve as a means by which he may gain 
prestige and status with his gang; it may enable 
another to strike back at predatory parents or to 
come to grips with an inhumane and hostile school 
situation. 

For the adult, the young offender may provide a 
rich source of vicarious kicks and thrills which are 
denied the well-behaved adult citizen who long ago 
sowed his “wild oats”; or he may serve the adult as a 
convenient scapegoat or hate target against which to 
heap his aggressions in a world full of frustrations. 

Kvaraceus believes the first step in helping the 
delinquent in any community must center on im- 
proving the personal and professional quality of the 
adults who work with youth. He suggests that in 
helping the delinquent youngster solve his own prob- 
lems, the youth worker can best help by “hearing him 
out,” by giving him insights as to the meaning of his 
behavior, by showing strong faith and belief in him, 
by letting him weigh and choose alternatives, by 
letting him make a mistake, by enabling him to en- 
dure and to succeed in school, by helping him to 
find suitable employment, and by irviting him to 
participate more fully in the social and civic affairs 
of the adult community. 

These views were expressed by Kvaraceus before a 
group at George Williams College, Chicago, in April. 


Anthologies in H. S. English? Never! 


> John F. Warner, Jr., writing on “Anthologies in 
the High School Classroom?—Never!” in the Octo- 
ber, 1959, English Journal, protests the dearth of 
good textbooks in high-school English. He especially 
dislikes anthologies for “the average kid,” with 
their condensations, excerpts, self-help questions, and 
over-abundance of full-page color photographs of 
New England in the fall or the Golden Gate Bridge 
in sunlight. As a substitute, he now uses paper 
backed editions of complete novels and plays—‘“no 
pictures, no questions, no self-helps, no teacher's 
guides; nothing but the original and complete texts.” 


* * . 


> New members of the NEA Educational Policies 
Commission: Max Lerner, professor of American 
civilization at Brandeis University, author, and news- 
paper columnist; O. Meredith Wilson, president of 
the University of Oregon and recently announced 
successor to retiring President J. L. Morrill at the 
University of Minnesota; and Milson C. Raver, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
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(The following “‘appeal,” written by Wil- 
liam Stafford, appeared originally in College 
English and has been widely reprinted. ) 


Dear Coach Musselman: 

Remembering our discussion of your football men 
who were having troubles in English, I have decided 
to ask you, in turn, for help. 

We feel that Paul Spindles, one of our most prom- 
ising scholars, has a chance for a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, which would be a great thing for him and for 
our college. 

Paul has the academic record for this award, but 
we find that the aspirant is also required to have 
other excellences, and ideally should have a good 
record in athletics. Paul is weak. He tries hard, but 
he has troubles in athletics. But he does try hard. 

We propose that you give some special considera- 
tion to Paul as a varsity player, putting him if pos- 
sible in the backfield of the football team. In this 
way, we can show a better college record to the 
committee deciding on the Rhodes Scholarships. 

We realize that Paul will be a problem on the field, 
but—as you have often said—cooperation between 
our department and yours is highly desirable, and 
we do expect Paul to try hard, of course. 

During intervals of study we shall coach him as 
much as we can. His work in the English Club and 
on the debate team will force him to miss many 
practices, but we intend to see that he carries an 
old football around to bounce (or whatever one does 
with a football) during intervals in his work. 

We can expect Paul to show entire good will in 
his work for you, and though he will not be able 
to begin football practice till late in the season, he 
will finish the season with good attendance. 

Benjamin Plotinus, Chr. Eng. Dept. 


> In an attractive bulletin board display of student 
work in an experimental Russian school was this: 
Do you smoke? 
No. 
Do you drink? 
No. 
Do you eat hay then? 
No. 
Hell, you’re not a fit companion for man or 
beast! * 


* Reported in “Ivan Learns English,’’ Walter V. Kaulfers, Dec., 


1959, 9 tae House. 

> NEA’s Research Division plans to determine 
opinion among 1.3 million teachers by polling as 
few as 1,100 of them. Director Sam Lambert now 
has two test polls in progress, with results scheduled 
for release before June 1. 

In the test polls, the teacher sample is being asked 
for opinion about such controversial subjects as abil- 
ity grouping, corporal punishment, teacher aides, and 
compulsory attendance. 

Here’s a sample question: “Do you believe that 
proper emphasis is being placed on interscholastic 
athletics, such as football and basketball, in the sec- 
ondary schools of your community?” 


PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
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Dear Editor: 
Congratulations on the March issue of the Pu 


DELTA KapPaN! At long last we are beginning to get 
some substantive contributions to educational issues 
before America from the side of education. True, 
there are in a couple of the articles traces of the 
self-righteous defensiveness which for too long has 
characterized the profession under attack, but such 
a stand appears to be fading before hard-headed 
but forward-looking consideration, on their own 
merits, of serious educational problems. 

A short time ago I made a hasty (and quite un- 
scholarly) search through recent files of about 
twenty-five educational journals of all categories, 
seeking where thoughtful conceptualizations, in in- 
tellectual terms, of educational problems might be 
found. The scholarly Educational Theory, of course, 
carries philosophical articles, but I looked in vain 
for statesmanlike considerations in other terms—such 
as psychological, sociological, economic, or his- 
torical. Only two other journals appeared to carry 
such articles—and one of these was the KAPPAN. 

Such an editorial policy may well provide the 
badly needed educational leadership for our un- 
certain times.—DALE B. Harris (Eta 748), professor 
of psychology, Pennsylvania State University. 


Dear Editor: 

“But the Truck Driver Makes as Much” (p. 327, 
April KAPPAN) might well be supplemented by his 
view of education. This is a true story: 

A truck driver was telling a friendly customer 
about his family. “Yes,” he said, “my daughter grad- 
uated from college last June, and she now has a 
teaching job. They pay her $———— a year, and 
that’s pretty good for an educated person.” 

Congratulations on the issue in general and “The 
Commissioner Vs. the Admiral” in particular.—WIL- 
LIAM CLARK TROW (Alpha Iota 1, Omega 1207), pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, University of 
Michigan. 

Dear Editor: 

; I see no need to speak of Rickover’s al- 
leged lack of friends among his navy colleagues. 
Such interesting personal tidbits advance the cause 
of education not one bit; they are simply catty. 
Rickover is not the “enemy” and he deserves court- 
esy and objectivity. Sarcasm and unkind personal 
remarks are not the weapons to use against those 
who depart from the “party line.” Let us have more 
light and less heat—Haro_p THOMPSON (Beta Psi 
94), 6219 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, II. 


Epitor’s Note: As we said, most educators 
admire Commissioner Derthick’s objective (but 
devastating) reply to Admiral Rickover’s educa- 
tional criticism. Sorry if we seemed catty. 








A DIALOGUE 


HIS is a dialogue between an English instructor 
in a public high school and a critic of the schools. 
INSTRUCTOR: (to class) and so, Mrs. 
Hirsch-Mrs. Bell becomes a symbol to Nick Adams 
of the world he has previously Known only as an 
illusion. The television adaptation of The Killers 
misses the impact of this symbol. And again we 
have an illustration of the level at which the mass 
media pitches its literature. Class dismissed! 
CRIs: 
not fully understand your closing statement. 


(rising from observation chair) I did 
Did you 


mean that television writers do not understand Hem- 
ingway well cnough to adapt him to home viewing? 


literature and 
and his 


I: On the contrary. If they know 
its methods, they understand Hemingway 
short story method. 


C: Then what do you mean? 

I: | mean they not only understand Hemingway, 
they understand but too well the general audience 
level in this country. 


C: Are you saying the listening audience would 


not understand the original? 

I: Yes! 

C: Well, it’s refreshing to meet an English teacher 
who admits that the people who have gone out from 
our public schools are poorly trained in English. 
Refreshing, indeed! 

I: Aren’t you assuming much by that statement? 


C: Seems like perfectly clear logic to me. Tele- 
vision writers have to make simple adventure tales 
from difficult stories so the majority of the poorly 
trained listeners will understand. Why are they so 
poorly trained? Perfectly clear again. They graduated 
from public schools staffed with incompetents. In- 
competents foster incompetency; ergo, more in- 
competents are produced. Perfectly clear. 


1: Not quite perfectly clear. Have you ever seen 
a network program entitled “Calculus for the Mil- 
lions,” or “Nuclear Physics Made Easy?” 

C: That’s a ridiculous question. Of course not. 
These are extremely difficult subjects for most peo- 
ple. 

I: You would say, then, that programs like this 
would not be understood by a great many people? 


tc: ¢ ertainly! 


I: Did you ever consider that to me literature is 
concerned with relationships as complex as those in 
calculus or nuclear physics? 

C: But literature is concerned with human rela- 
tions, not mathematical. 
never been ade- 
nor social, nor 
in all literature 
about Christ, 


I: And man’s relations have 
quately classified—neither political, 
economic. The most ironic words 
were Pontius Pilate’s when he said 
“Ecce homo.” 

C: True! True! But literature 
guage that everyone understands 
has ‘been properly trained, that is. 

I: Why is it, then, that the only persons who un- 
derstand the “space-time continuum” are those who 
know the symbols that represent it? Has it ever been 
adequately verbalized? 

C: No, of course not, but literature is 
in a language that everyone speaks, reads, and writes 
How effectively depends on the instruction. 

I: And because everyone is able to add, subtract, 
and multiply, is everyone capable of doing the prob- 
lems of calculus and nuclear physics? 


lan- 
who 


is written in 
everyone 


written 


C: Certainly not. 

I: Even with competent instruction? 

C: No! 

I: Then there are areas that cannot be understood 
even with proper instruction? 

C: Yes! 

I: Then is it not possible that with competent in- 
calculus and nuclear 


These are difficult subjects 


struction certain areas other than 
physics cannot be taught to everyone? 

C: I suppose it’s possible 

I: Then just as everyone can add, subtract, and 
multiply and only a few are capable of calculus and 
nuclear physics, isn’t it possible that everyone can 
read, write, and speak but only a few are capable 
of a true understanding of the very difficult forms 
of language? 

C: This is not the democratic approach! We must 
provide equal opportunity to all. 

I: Ah, and that is another position 


—By ROBERT WATSON 
High School English Department 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 
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